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SENSE AND SENSIBILI 


CHAPTER h 


F^om a night of more sleep than she had e 
Haiianne anioke tlic mxt xnoinmg to the same ton- 
toiousness of misery lu which she had Uosed her 
eyc^ 

rimor encouraged her as much as possible to talk 
of what she felt j ind before bi cakf ast w is i eady, they 
had gene through the subject igitn and apain — ^^vlth 
the s line steady conviction ind afilctionati counsel on 
> liiioi'b side, the s un impetuous feelings and ^ ai j ing 
opinions on MsTinine’s, as belore. Sometimes she 
could btlie\e Will lughby to be as unfoitun xte and as 
’nnocent as hcisdf, ind at otheis, lost every (onsola- 
iion n th( impossibility ot at quitting bim. At one 
moment she was ibsolutdj mdifieicntto the observa- 
on of all the woild, at another she would seclude 
1|rself from it for ever, and at a thud could resist it 
, mh energy. In one thing, however, slie was uni- 
onn, when it came to the point, in a-voiding, wheie 
t was possible, the presence of Mrs, Jennings, and 
n a determined silenc'* when obliged to dhdure It. 
Her beait was h'lrdened against the belief of Mrs. 
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Jennings's entering into her sorrows with any eoxn< 
passion. | 

“No, no, no, it cannot he,” she cried ; “ she canj 
not feel. Her kindness is not sympathy ; her good- 
nature is not tenderness. All that she wants is gos* 
•ip, and she only likes me now because I supply it.” 

Elinor had not needed (his to be assured of the 
injustice to which her sister was often led in het 
opinion of others, by the irritable refinement of her 
own mind,* and the too gi eat importance placed !>>• 
her on the delicacies of a strong sensibility, and tl 
graces of a polished niunner. Like half the rest t v 
the world, if more than half there be that are cl*'ver 
and good, Marianne, with excellent abilities ar * an 
excellent disposition, was neither reasonable nor ckn- 
did. She expected from other people the same 
opinions and feelings as her own, and she judged oi 
their motives the immediate eifect of their actions 
on herself. Tims a cireuinstuiiee occurred, wliile the 
Bisters weie together in tlieir own room after break" 
fast, vvliieh sunk the heart of Mih. Jennings still lowei 
in her estimation ; because, thiough her own weak 
ness, it chanced to jirove a source of fresh pain 
herself, though Mrs. Jennings was governed in it V 
an impulse of Iho utmost good-will. 

With a letter in her outstretched hand, and coun- 
tenance gaily smiling, frt»m the pi'rsuasion of briu^ 
ing comfort, she enteied their room, saying, 

“ Now, my dear, I bring you something that I am 
sure will do you good.” 

Marianne heard enough. In one moment he 

imagination placed before her a letter from WU« 
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loughby, full of tenderness and contrition, explana- 
tory of all that had passed, satisfactory, convincing; 
and instantly followed by Willoughby himself, rush- 
ing eagerly into the room to enforce, at her feet, by 
the eloquence of his eyes, the assurances of his let- 
ter, The work of one moment was destroyed by 
the next. The handwiiting of her mother, never till 
then unwelcome, was before her; and, in the acute- 
ness of the disappointment which follo\«ed such an 
ecstasy of more than hope, she felt as if, till that 
instant, she had never suficied. 

*hc ciudty of Mis. J timings no language, within 
hf leadi m her moments of happiest eloquence, 
could have expressed; and now she could reproach 
her only by the tears which streamed from her eyes 
with passionate violence — a reproach, however, so 
entile ly lust on its object, that after many expres- 
sions ol pitj, she withdrew, still itfemng her to the 
letter foi comfort. But the letter, when she was 
calm enough to read it, brought little comfoit. Wil- 
loughbj filled every page. Her motbc r, still confi- 
n itiit of then engagement, and relying as warmly as 
^ cr on Ins constancy, shad only been roused by Eli- 
ior^b appUcalion, to ciitieat fiom Marianne gieater 
openness towards them both; and this, with such 
tenderness towards her, such affection for Willough- 
by, and such a comiction ot their future happiness 
in each other, that she wept with agony thiough the 
whole of it. 

t All her impatience to be at home again now re- 
turned ; her mother was dearer to her than ever-— 
dearer thiough the >ery excess of her mistaken con- 
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fidcncc ill Willoughby, and she was wildly urgent to 
bo gone, Elinor, unable boi-solf to dctermino whe- 
Ibcr it weie better for Mariaiiue to be in London Or 
at Barton, olFcred no conned of her own except of 
patience till tlioir mother**^ wi''lu‘s could be known; 
and at length she obtained her histei’s eonsent to 
wait f«)r that knowledge. 

Mrs. Jcimmg') left them earlier than usual; for 
hbc could not be easy till the Middletons and Pal- 
mers wore able to giieve as much ns lun-self; and 
p(jsitiveiy refusing Elinor’s olfeicd attendance, went 
out alone for the rest of the nioiiung. Elnior, with 
a ■yerj heavy heart, oware of the pam she was going 
to comnmmeate, and peiceiMiig liy Maiiaiine’s letter 
how ill she had succeeded in lajmg any fiundation 
for it, then sat down to wiite her mother an account 
of whdt had passed, and eiitieat her directions for 
the fuluie; while Marianne, who came into the 
drawiiig*rooiii on INlrs. Jennings’'* going awaj, le- 
niained IKed at the table whcic Llniur vMotc, vvatch- 
iiig the advanecmejit of her jini, grieving ov'cr her 
for the liardsliip of such a task, and giiev mg stilL 
more foudly over its elfect on her mother. / 

In this maimer they had continued about a quart 
ter of an hour, when M.uinnnc, wh'isc nerves coul ^ 
not then bear auj sudden noise, wa**- aitled by a ru) 
at the door. 

“ Who can this he ?” cried Elinor, “ So early too 
1 Ihnught wo had been safe.” 

Maiiuniio m<)ved to the windovr, — 

“ It IS Colonel Bi .iiidon !’’ s.ud she, with vexation 
“ \Vc are never safe from ////«.” 
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He will Dot come in, as Mrs. Jennings is from 
home.” 

“ I will not trust to that,” retreating to her own 
room. “ A man who has nothing to do with his own 
time has no conscience in his intrusion on that of 
otliers.” 

The event proved her conjecture right, though it 
was founded on injustice and Ihror, for Colonel Bran- 
don did come in ; and Elinor, who was convinced 
that solicitude for Marianne brought him thither, and 
who saw that solicitude in his disturbed and medan- 
choly look, and in his anxious though brief inquiry 
after her, could not forgive her sister for esteeming 
him so lightly, » 

“ I mot Mrs. Jennings in Bond-street,” said he, 
after the first salutation, “ and she encouraged me to 
come on ; and I was the more easily encouraged, be- 
cause I thought it probable that I might fiud you 
alone, which 1 was very desirous t»f doing. My ob- 
ject — my w'ish — my sole wish in desiring it — I hope, 
I believe it is — is to be a means of giving comfort • 
— no, I must not say comfort — ^not present comfort— 
but conviction, lasting conviction to your sister* 
mind. My regard for her, for yourself, for your mo- 
ther — will y 1 allow me to prove it, by relating some 
circninstanc' n, which nothing but a verj sincere re- 
gard — ^nollu jg hut an earnest desire of being use- 
ful . 1 think I am justilkMl— -though where so 

many hours have been spent in convincing myself 
that I am right, is there not some reason to fear I 
may he wrong ? ” He stopped. 

I understand you,” said Elinor. “ You have 
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8ometihing to tell me of Mr. Willougliby, that will 
open his character farther* Tour telling it will bO 
the greatest act of friendship that can be shown 
Marianne. My gratitude will be insured immedi- 
ately by any information tending to that end, and 
hers must be gained by it in time. Fray, pray let 
me hear it.’* 

You shall }' and/Ho be brief, when I quitted 
Barton last October, — but this will give you no 
idea-~I must go farther back. You will find me a 
▼ery awkward narrator, Miss Dashwood; I hardly 
know where to begin. A short account of myself, 
I believe, will be necessary, and it shall be a short 
one. On such a subject,” sighing heavily, ** 1 con 
fiave little temptation to be diffuse.” 

He stopped a moment for recollection, and then, 
with another sigh, went on. 

You have probably entirely forgotten a conver- 
Bation<>~(it is not to be supposed that it could make 
any impression on you) — conversation between us 
one evening at Barton Park — ^it was the evening of 
a dance — ^in which I alluded to a lady I had once 
known, as resembling, in some measure, your sister 
Marianne.” 

“ Indeed,” answered Elinor, “I have not forgotten 
it.” He looked pleased by this remembrance, and 
added, 

If I am not deceived by the uncertainty, the 
partiality of tender recollection, there is a very strong 
resemblance between them, as well in mind as per- 
son— ^the same warmth of heart, the same eagerness 
of fancy and spirits. This lady was one of my 
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learest relationi, an orphan from her infancy, and 
inder the guardianship of my father. Our ages were 
learly the same, and from our earliest years we 
were playfellows and friends. I cannot remember 
the time when I did not loTe Eliza; and my affec- 
tion for her, as we grew up, was such, as perhaps, 
judging from my present forlorn and cheerless gra- 
vity, you might think me incapable of having ever 
felt. Hers, for me, was, I believe, fervent as the 
littachment of your sister to Mr. AVilloughby, and it 
was, though from a different eause, no less unfortu- 
nate. At seventeen she was lost to me for ever. She 
was married — married against her inclination to my 
brother. Her fortune was large, and our family 
estate much encumbered. And this, 1 fear, is all 
that can be said for the conduct of one who was at 
once her uncle and guardian. My brother did not 
deserve her ; he did not even love her. I had hoped 
that her regard for me would support her under any 
difficulty, and some time it did ; — ^but at last the 
misery of her situation, for she experienced great un- 
kindness, overcame all her resolution, and though 

she had promised me that nothing but how 

blindly I relate ! I have never told you bow this was 
brought on. We were within a few hours of eloping 
together for Scotland. The treachery, or the folly, of 
my cousin’s maid betrayed us. 1 was banished «to 
the house of a relation far distant, and she was al- 
lowed no liberty, no society, no amusement, till my 
father's point was gained. 1 had depended on her 
fortitude too far, and the blow was a severe one— 
but bad her marriage been happy, so young as 1 then 
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vaS| a few months must have reconciled me to it, or 
at least I should not have now to lament it. This, ^ 
however, was not the case. My brother had no re- 
gard for her ; his pleasures were not what they ought 
to have been, and from the first he treated her un- 
kindly. The consequence of this, upon a mind so 
young, BO lively, so inexperienced as Mrs. Brandon's, 
was but too natural. She resigned herself at first to 
all the misery of her situation ; and happy had it 
been if she had not lived to overcome those regrets 
which the remembrance of me occasioned. But can 
we wonder that with such a husband to provoke in- 
constancy, and without a friend to advise or restrain 
her, (for my father lived only a few months after their 
marriage, and I was with my regiment in the East 
Indies,) she should fall? Had 1 remained in England, 
perhaps — ^but I meant to promote the happiness of 
both by removing from her for years, and for that pur- 
pose had procured my exchange. The shock which 
her marriage had given me,” he coii^nucd in a voice 
of great agitation, ** was of trifiing weight— -was no- 
thing — to what I felt when I heard, about two yeai-s 
afterwards, of her divorce. It was that which threw 
this gloom, — even now the recollection of what I 
suffered—” 

He could say no more, and rising hastily walked 
for a few minutes about the room. Elinor, affected 
by his relation, and still more by his distress, could 
not speak. He saw her concern, and coming to her, 
took her hand, pressed it, and kissed it with grateful 
respect. A few minutes more of silent exertion ena- 
bled him to proceed with composure. 
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** It WES nearly three years after this unhappy " 
^ periud before I returned to England. My first care, 
when I did arriye, was of course to seek for her ; but 
the search was as fruitless as it was melancholy. I 
could not trace her beyond her first seduceri and there 
was every reason to fear that she had removed from 
him only to sink deeper in a life of sim Her legal 
allowance was not adequate to her forti&e, nor suffi- 
cient for her comfortable maintenance, and I learnt 
from my brother that the power of receiving it had 
been made over some months before to another per- 
son. He imagined, and calmly could he imagine it, 
that her extravagance and consequent distress had 
obliged lier to dispose of it for some immediate relief. 
At last, however, and after I had been six months in 
England, 1 did find her. Regard for a former Bei> 
vant of my own, who had since fallen into misfortune, 
carried me to visit him in a spunging-house, where 
he was confined for debt; and there, in the same 
house, under a sj^ilar confinement, was my unfor- 
tunate sister. So altered — so faded — ^woru down by 
acute suffering of every kind t hardly could 1 believe 
the melancholy and sickly figure before me, to be the 
remains of the lovely, blooming, healthful girl, on 
whom I had once doateb. What I endured in so be- 
holding her — ^but I have no right to wound your 
feelings by attempting to describe it — I have pained 
you too much already. That she was, to all appear^ 
ance, in the last stage of a consumption, was — ^yes, 
in such a situation it was my greatest comfort. Life 
could do nothing for her, beyond giving time for a 
better preparation for death ; and that was given. 1 
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8aw her placed in comfortable lodgings, and under 
proper attendants ; I visited her every day during the 
rest of her short life ; I was with her in her last* 
moments.” 

Again he stopped to recover himself ; and Elinor 
' spoke her feelings in an exclamation of tender con« 
cem at the fcte of his unfortunate friend. 

** Your dlBr) I hope, cannot be offended,” said he, 
** by the resemblance I have fancied between her and 
my poor disgraced relation. Their fates, their for- 
tunes cannot be the same ; and had the natural sweet 
disposition of the one been guarded by a firmer mind, 
or a happier marriage, she might have been all that 
you vrill live to see the other be. But to what does 
all this lead ? I seem to have been distressing you 
for nothing. « Ah ! Miss Bashwood — a subject such 
as this — ^untouched for fourteen years — ^it is dan- 
gerous to handle it at all ! 1 will be more collected 
• — ^more concise. She left to my care her only child, 
a little girl, the offspring of her first guilty connec- 
tion, who was then about three years old. She loved 
the child, and had always kept it with her. It was 
a valued, a precious trust to me ; and gladly would 
I have discharged it in the strictest sense, by watch- 
ing over her education myseir, had the nature of our 
situations allowed it; but I had no family, no home; 
and my little Eliza was therefore placed at school. 

. saw her there whenever I could, and after the 
leath of my brother, (which happened about five 
years ago, and which left to me the possession of 
the family property,) she frequently visited me at 
Delaford. I called her a distant relation ; but I am 
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well aware that I have in general been suspected of 
a much nearer connexion with her. It is now three 
years ago, (she had just reached her fourteenth year,)r 
that I removed her from school, to place her under 
the care of a very respectable woman, residing in 
Dorsetshire, who had the charge of four or five other 
girls of about the same time of life ; and for tw« 
years I had every reason to be pM||d with her 
situation. But last February, almoeim^elvemonth 
back, she suddenly disappeared. I had allowed heri 
(imprudently, as it has since turned out,) at her 
earnest desire, to go to Bath with one of her young 
fnends, who was attending her father there for his 
health. I knew him to be a very good sort of man, 
and I thought well of his daughter — ^better than she 
deserved, for, with a most obstinate and ill-judged 
secrecy, she would tell nothing, would give no clue, 
though she certainly knew all. He, her father, a 
well-meaning, but not a quick-sighted man, could 
really, I believe, give no information ; for he had 
been generally confined to the house, while the girls 
were ranging over the town and making what ac« 
quaintance they chose ; and he tried to convince me, 
as thoroughly as he was Qonvinced himself, of his 
daughter’s being entirely unconcerned in the busi- 
ness. In short, I could learn nothing but that she 
was gone ; all the rest, for eight long months, was 
left to conjecture. What I thought, what 1 feared, 
may be imagined; and what I su^red too.” 

** Good heavens!” cried Elinor, ** could it be! 
could W illoughb'y !” — 

** The first news that reached me of her,” he con- 
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tinued, ** came in a letter from herself, last October. 
It was forwarded to me from Delaford/ and I re- 
ceived it on the very morning of our intended party 
to Whitwell ; and this was the reason of my leaving 
Barton so suddenly, which I am sure must at the 
time have appeared strange to everybody, and which 
I believe gave offence to some. Little did Mr. WIN 
loughby imi||[^i I suppose, when his looks censured 
me for incivSy in breaking up the party, that 1 was 
called away to the relief of one whom he had made 
poor . and miserable ; but had he known it, what 
would it have availed ? Would he have been less 
gay or less happy in the smiles of your sister P No, 
he had already done that which no man who can 
feel for another would do. He had left Iho girl 
whose youth and innocence he had seduced, in a 
situation of the utmost distress, with no creditable 
home, no help, no friends, ignorant of his address ! 
He had left her, promising to return ; he neither 
returned, nor wrote, nor relieved her.” 

"This is beyond everything!” exclaimed Elfiior. 

** His character is now before you — expensive, dissi- 
pated, and worse than both. Knowing all this, as 
I have now known it many weeks, guess what I 
must have felt on seeing your sister as fond of him 
as ever, and on being assured that she was to marry 
him; guess what 1 must have felt for all your sakes. 
When 1 came to you last week and found you alone, 

1 came determined to know tho truth, though irre- 
solute what to do when it was known. My beha- 
viour must have seemed strange to you then ; but 
now you will comnrehend it. To suffer you all to • 
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be 80 deceived ; to see jour sisler — but what could 
I do ? I had no hope of interfering with success 
and sometimes I thought your sister’s influence might 
yet reclaim him. But now, after such dishonourable 
usage, who can tell what were his designs on her ? 
Whatever they may have been, however, she may 
nOw, and hereafter she doubtless will, turn with 
gratitude towards her own condition, ||||pn she com- 
pares it with that of ray poor Eliza, she consi- 
ders the wretched and hopeless situation of this poor 
girl, and pictures her to herself, with an affection for 
him as strong, still as strong as her owra, and with 
a mind tormented hy self-reproach, which must at- 
tend her through life. Surely this comparison must 
have its use with her. She will feel her owu sufter- 
ings to he nothing. They proceed from no miscon- 
duct, and can bring no disgrace. On the contrary, 
every friend must be made still more her friend by 
them. Concern for her unhappiness, and respect for 
her fortitude under it, must strengthen every attach- 
ment. Use your own discretion, however, in com- 
municating to her what I h?ive told you. You must 
know best what will be its ofTcct; but had I not 
seriously and from my heart believed it might be of 
service, might lessen lyjr regrets, I would not have 
suffered myself to trouble you with this account of 
my family afflictions, with a recital which may seem 
to ha\'e been intended to raise myself at the expense 
of others.” 

Elinor’s thanks followed this speech with grateful 
earnestness ; attended too with the assurance of her 

B VOL. II. 
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expecting material advantage to Mariannej from the 
communication of what had passed. 

“ I have been more pained/’ said she, “ by her en- 
deavours to acquit him than by all the rest ; for it 
Irritates her mind more than tiie most perfect convic- 
tion of his unworthiness can do. Now, though at 
first she will suffer much, I am sure she will soon be- 
come easier. Have you,” she continued, after a short 
silence, ever^een Mr. Willoughby since you left him 
at Barton?” 

“ Yes,” he replied gravely, ** once I have. On© 
meeting was unavoidable.” 

Elinor, startled by his manner, looked at him an- 
xiously, saying, 

“ What ! have you met him to—” 

I could meet him in no other way. Eliza had 
confessed to me, though most reluctantly, the name of 
her lover ; and when he returned to town, which was 
within a fortnight after myself, we met by appoint- 
ment, ho to defend, I to punish his conduct. We 
returned unwounded, and the meeting, therefore, 
never got abroad.” 

Elinor sighed over the fancied necessity of this ; 
but to A man and a soldier, she presumed not to cen- 
sure it. , . 

" Such,” said Colonel Brandon, after a pause, **ha8 
been the unhappy resemblance between the fate of 
mother and daughter ! and so imperfectly have I dis- 
charged my trust ! ” 

^‘Is she still in town P” 

No ; as soon as she recovered from her lying-in, 
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for I found her near her delivery, I removed her and 
her child into the country, and there she remainR*’ 
Recollecting, soon afterwards, that he was proba- 
bly dividing Elinor from her sister, he put an end to 
his visit, receiving from her again the same grateful 
acknowledgments, and leaving her full of 'Compassion 
fuid esteem for him. 


CHAPTER II. 


AVhen the particulars of this conversation were re- 
peated by Miss Dashwood to her sister, as they very 
soon were, their effect on her was not entirely such 
as the former had hoped to see. Not that Marianne 
appeared to distrust the truth of any part of it, for 
she listened to it all with the most steady and sub- 
missive attention, made neither objection nor remark, 
attempted no vindication of Willoughby, and seemed 
to show by her tears ^at she felt it to be impossible. 
But though this behaviour assured Elinor that the 
conviction of his guilt was carried home to her mind j 
though she saw with satisfaction the effect of it, in 
her no longer avoiding Colonel Brandon when he 
called, in lier speaking to 1dm, even voluntarily speak- 
ing, with a kind of compassionate respect, and though 
fhe saw her spirits less violently irritated than before ; 
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•fae did not see her less wretched. Her mind did be- 
come settled, but it was settle in a gloomy dejection. 
She felt the loss of 'Willoughby^s character yet more 
heavily than she had felt the loss of his heart ; his 
seduction and desertion of Miss Williams, the misery 
of that poor girl, and the doubt of what his designs 
might once have been on herself, preyed altogether 
so much on her spirits, that she could not bring her- 
self to speak of what she felt even to Elinor ; and 
brooding over her sorrows in silence, gave more pain 
to her sister than could have been communicated by 
the most open and mosHrequent confession of them. 

To give the feelings or the language of Mrs. Dash- 
wood on receiving and answering Elinor’s letter, 
would be only to give a repetition of what her daugh- 
ters had already felt and said ; of a disappointment 
hardly less painful than Marianne’s, and an indigna- 
tion even greater than Elinor’s. Long letters from 
her, quickly succeeding each other, arrived to tell all 
that she suffered and thought; to express her anxious 
solicitude for Marianne, and entreat she would bear 
up with fortitude under this misfortune. Bad indeed 
must the nature of Marianne’s affliction he, when 
her mother could talk of fortitude! mortifying and 
humiliating must be the origin of those regrets, which 
she could wish her not to indulge ! 

Against the interest of her own individual comfort, 
Mrs. Dashwood had determined that it would be bet- 
ter for Marianne to be anywhere at that time, than 
at Barton, where everything within her view would 
be bringing back the past in the strongest and most 
afflicting manner, by constantly placing Willoughby 
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before her, such as she had always seen him there. 
She recommended it to her daughters, therefore, by 
all means not to shorten their visit to Mrs. Jennings; 
the length of which, though never exactly fixed, had,, 
been expected by all to comprise at least five or six 
weeks. A variety of occupations, of objects, and of 
company, which could not be procured at Barton, 
would be inevitable there, and might yet, she hoped, 
cheat Marianne, at times, into some interest beyond 
herself, and even into some amusement, much as the 
idea of both might now be spumed by her. 

From all danger of seeing Willoughby again, her 
mother considered her to be Dt least equally safe in 
town as in the country, since his acquaintance must 
now be dropped by all who called themselves her 
friends. Design could never bring them in each 
other’s way ; negligence could never leave them ex- 
posed to a surprise ; and chance had less in its favour 
in the crowd of London than even in the retirement „ 
of Barton, where it might force him before her while 
paying that visit at Allenham on bis marriage, which 
Mrs. Dashwood, from foreseeing at first as a pro- 
bable event, had brouijht herself to expect as a cer- 
tain one. 

She had yet another reason for wishing her chil- 
dren to remain where they were ; a letter from her 
son-in-law had told her that he and his wife were to 
be in town before the middle of February, and she 
judged it right that they should Bometimes see their 
brother. 

Marianne had promised to be guided by her mo- 
ther’s opinion, and she submitted to it therefore 
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without opposition, though it proTed perfectly dffier- 
ent from what she wished and expected, though she 
felt it to he entirely wrong, formed on mistaken 
grounds, and that by requiring her longer continu- 
ance in London it deprived her of the only possible 
alleviation of her wretchedness, the personal sym- 
pathy of her mother, and doomed her to such society 
and such scenes as must prevent her ever knowing 
a moment’s rest. 

But it was a matter^of great consolation to her, 
that what brought evil to herself would bring good to 
her sister; and Elinor, on the other hand, suspecting 
that it would not be in her power to avoid Edward 
entirely, comforted herself by Unnking, that though 
their longer stay would therefore militate against her 
happiness, it would be better for Marianne than 
an immediate return into Bevonsliire. 

Her carefulness in guarding her sister from ever 
• hearing Willoughby’s name mentioned, was not 
thrown away. Marianne, though without knowing 
it herself, reaped all its advantage ; for neither Mrs. 
Jennings, nor Sir John, nor even Mrs. Palmer her- 
self, ever spoke of him before her. Efinor wished 
that the same forbearance could have extended to- 
waids herself, but that was impossible, and she was 
obliged to listen day after day to the indignation of 
them all. 

Sir John could not have thought it possible. ** A 
man of whom he had always had such reason to 
think well ! Such a good-natured fellow ! He did 
not believe there was a bolder rider in England! It 
was au unaccountable business. He wished him at 
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the devil with all his heart. He would not spealT' 
another word to him, meet him where he might, for 
all the world! No, hot if it were to he by the side of 
Barton covert, and they were kept waiting for two 
hours together. Such a scoundrel of a fellow! such 
a deceitful dog! It was only the last time they met 
that he had offered him one of Folly’s puppies ! and 
this was the end of it!” 

Mrs. Palmer, in her way, was equally angry. 

She was determined to drqp his acquaintance im- 
mediately, and she was very thankful that she had 
never been acquainted with him at all. She wished 
with all her heart iDombe Magna was not so near 
Cleveland ; but it did not signify, for it was a great 
deal too far off to visit ; she hated him so much that 
she was resolved never to mention his name again, 
and she should tell everybody she saw, how good- 
for-nothing he was.” 

The rest of Mrs. Palmer^s sympathy was shown in 
procuring all the particulars in her power of the ap- 
proaching marriage, and communicating them to Eli- 
nor. She could soon tell at what coachmaket^s the 
new carriage was building, by what painter Mr. 
Willoughby's .portrait was drawn, and at what ware- 
house Miss Grey’s clothes might be seen. 

The calm and polite unconcern of Lady Middleton 
on the occasion was a happy relief to Elinor’s spirits, 
oppressed as they often were by the clamorous kind- 
ness of the others. . It was a great comfort to her to 
be sure of exciting no interest in one person at least 
among their circle of friends; a great comfort to know 
that there was one who woidd meet her without feel- 
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ling any cariosity after particulars, or any anxiety for 
her sister’s health. 

Every qualification is raised at times, by the cir- 
cumstances of the moment, to more than its real 
value ; and slie was sometimes worried down by offi- 
cious condolence to rate good ^breeding as more indis- 
pensable to comfort than good-nature. 

Lady Middleton expressed her sense of the affair 
about once every day, or twice, if the subject oc- 
curred very often, by saying, “ It is very shocking 
indeed!” and by the means of this continual though 
gentle vent, was able not only to see the Miss Dash- 
woods from the firsts without the smallest emotion, 
but very soon to see them without recollecting a 
word of the matter; and having thus supported the 
dignity of her own sex, and spoken her decided 
censure of what was wrong in the other, she thought 
herself at liberty to attend to the interest of her own 
aescmbliea, and therefore determineji (though ra- 
ther against the opinion of Sir John), as Mrs. Wil- 
loughby would at once be a woman of elegance and 
fortune, to leave her card with her as soon as she 
maiTied. 

Colonel Brandon’s delicate^ unobtrusive inquiries 
were never unwelcome to Miss Dashwood. He had 
abundantly earned the privilege of intimate discus- 
sion of her sister’s disappointment, by the friendly zeal 
with which he had endeavoured to soften it, and they 
always conversed with confidence. His chief reward 
for the painful exertion of disclosing past sorrows and 
present humiliations, was given in the pitying eye 
with which Marianne sometimes observed Mm, and 
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the gentlenesB of her voice whenever (though it did 
not often happen) she was obliged, or could oblige 
herself to speak to him. These assured him that his 
exertion had produced an increase of good-will to- 
wards himself, and these gave Elinor hopes of its* be- 
ing farther augmented hereafter ; but Mrs. Jennings, 
who knew liojthing of all this — ^who knew only that 
the Colonel continued as grave as ever, and that she 
could neither prevail on him to make the offer him- 
self, nor copimission her to make it for him — began at 
the end of two days to think that, instead of Mid- 
summer, they would not be married till Michaelmas, 
and by tlie end of a week that it would not be a 
match at all. The good understanding between the 
Colonel and Miss Bashwood seemed rather to declare 
that the honours of the mulberry-tree, the canal, and 
the yew arbour, would all be made over to ber $ and 
Mrs. Jennings had for some time ceased to think at 
all of Mr. Ferrars. 

Early in February, within a fortnight from the re- 
ceipt of Willoughby’s letter, Elinor had the painful 
office of informing her sister that he was married. 
She had taken care to have the intelligence conveyed 
to herself, as soon as 4 known that the ceramony 
was over, as she was desirous that Marianne should 
not receive the first notice of it from the public pa- 
pers, which she saw her eagerly examining every 
morning. 

She received the news with resolute composu^ 
made no observation on it, and at first shed no tears; 
but after a short time they would burst out, and for 
the rest of the day she was in a state hardly leas 
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pitiable than when she first learnt to expect ifaa 
event. 

The Willoughbya left town as soon as they were 
married ; and Elinor now hoped, as there could be 
no danger of her seeing either of them, to prevail on 
her sister, who had never yet left the house since the 
blow first fell, to go out again by degrees as she had 
done before. 

About this time, the two Miss Steeles, lately ar- 
rived at their cousin’s house in Bartlett’s .Buildings, 
Holbom, presented themselves again before their 
more grand relations in Conduit and Berkley s^eet, 
and were welcomed by them all with great cordi* 
ality. 

Elinor only was sorry to see them. Their presence 
always gave her pain, and she hardly knew how to 
make a very gracious return to the overpowering de- 
light of Lucy in finding her still in town. 

** I should have been quite disappointed if I had 
not found you here still,** said she repeatedly, with 
a strong emphasis on the word. ** But 1 always 
thought I should. I was almost sure you would not 
leave London yet awhile; though you told me, you 
know, at Barton, that you should not stay above a 
month. But 1 thought, at the time, that you would 
most likely change your mind when it came to the 
point. It would have been such a great pity to have 
"Wrat away before your brother and sister came. 
j||pi now to be sure you will be in no hurry to be 
gone. I am amsxingly glad you did not keep to 
pour word,'* 

Elinor perfectly understood her, and was forced 
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to DBo all her self-ebmmand to make it appear that 
ehe did not, 

" Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Jennings, ** and how 
did you travel ?” 

Not in the stage, I assure you,” replied Miss 
Steele, with quick exultation; **we came post all 
the ^ay, and had a very smart beau to attend us. 
Dr. Davies was coming to town, and so we thought 
we’d join him in a post-chaise ; and he behaved very 
genteelly, and paid ten or twelve shillings more than 
we did.” 

Dh, oh !” cried Mrs. Jennings ; “ very pretty, 
Indeed ! and the Doctor is a single man, 1 warrant 
you.” 

There now,” said Miss Steele, affectedly sim- 
pering ; ** everybody laughs at me so about the Doc- 
tor, and I cannot think why. My cousins say they 
are sure I have made a conquest ; but for my part 
I declare I never think about him from one hour^s 
end to another. 'Lord! here comes your beau, 
Nancy,’ my cousin said t’other day, when she saw 
him crossing the street to the house. 'My beau, 
indeed !* said I — ' I cannot think who you mean. 
The Doctor is no beaa of mine.’ ” 

“ Ay, ay, that is very pretty talking — ^but it won’t 
do — ^the Doctor is the man, I see.” 

"No, indeed!” replied her cousin, with affected 
earnestness, " and I beg you will contradict 
you ever hear it talked of.” 

Mrs. Jennings directly gave her the gratifying IF* 
surance that she certainly would not, and Miss Steele 
was made completely happy. 
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I suppose you will go and stay with your brother 
and sister. Miss Dashwood, when they come to town/* 
said Lucy, returning, after a cessation of hostile hints, 
to the charge. 

** No, I do not think we shalL” 

“ Oh, yes, I dare say you will.” 

Elinor would not humour her by farther opposi- 
tion. 

“ What a charming thing it is that Mrs. Oashwood 
can spare you both for so long a time together ! ” 

** Long a time, indeed!” interposed Mrs. Jennings. 
“ Why, their visit is but just begun I” 

Lucy was silenced. 

" I am sorry we cannot see your sister, Miss Dash- 
wood,” said Miss Steele. I am sorry she is not 
well ;” for Marianne had left the room on their 
arrival, 

** You are very good. My sister will be equally 
sorry to miss the pleasure of seeing you ; but she 
has been very much plagued lately with nervous 
headaches, which make her unfit for company or 
conversation.” 

Oh, dear, that is a great pity ! but such old 
friends as Lucy and me ! — !• think she might see 
vs; and I am sure we would not speak a word.” 

Elinor, with great civility, declined the proposal. 

Her sister was perhaps laid down upon the bed, or 
dressing gown, and therefore not able to come 

if that’s all,” cried Miss Steele, “we can 
Just as well go and see her/* 

Elinor began to find this impertinence too much 
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for her temper ; but she was saved the trouble of 
checking it, by Lucy’s sharp reprimand, which now^ 
as on many occasions, though it did not give much 
sweetness to. the manners of one sister, was of advan- 
tage in governing those of the other. 


CHAPTER III. 


After some opposition, Marianne yielded to her 
sister^s entreaties, and consented to go out with her 
And Mrs. Jennings one morning for half an hour. 
She expressly conditioned, however, for paying no 
visits, and would not do more than accompany them 
ta Gray’s in Sackville-street, where Elinor was car- 
rying on a negotiation for the exchange of a few 
old-fashioned jewels of her mother. 

When they stopped at the door, Mrs. Jennings 
recollected that there waft a lady at the other end of 
the street, on whom sl^e ought to call ; and as she 
had no business at Gray’s, it was resolved, that while 
her young friends transacted theirs, she should pay 
her visit, and return for them. 

On afl0ending the stairs, the Mis9 Daahwoo^ 
found BO many people before them in the room, tlH 
there was not a person at liberty to attend to tbJIi 
orders ; and they were obliged to wait. All that. 
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could be done wee, to sit down, at that end of the 
counter which seemed to promise the quickest suc- 
cession; one (ifentlcman only was standing there, 
and it is probable that Elinor was not without hopes 
of exciting his politeness to a quicker despatch. But 
the correctness of his eye, and tbe delicacy of his 
taste, proired to be beyond his politeness. He was 
giying orders for a toothpick-case for himself, and 
till its size, shape, and ornaments were determined, 
•—all of which, after examining and debating for a 
quarter of an hour over every loothpick-case in the 
shop, were finally arranged by his own inventive 
fancy, — ^he had no leisure to bestow any other at- 
tention on the two ladies, than what was comprised 
in three or four very broad stares; a kind of notice 
which served to imprint on Elinor the remembrance 
of a person and face of strong, natural, sterling in# 
significance, though adorned in the first style of 
fashion. 

Marianne was spared from the troublesome feel- 
ings of contempt and resentment, on this imperti- 
nent examination of their features, and on the pup- 
pyism of his manner in deciding on all the different 
horrors of the different toothpick-cases presented to 
his inspection, by remaining^ unconscious of .it all ; 
for she was as well able to collect her thoughts 
within herself, and be as ignorant of what was pass- 
ing around hir, in Mr. Gray’s shop, as in her own 
*^-room. ^ 

|tt last the affair was decided. The ivory, the 
an4 the pearls, all received their appointment, 
and the gentleman having named the last day on 
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which his existence could he continued without the 
possession of the toothpick-caso, drew on his gloyes 
with leisurely care, and bestowing another glance on 
the Miss Dashwoods, but such a one as seemed 
rather to demand than express admiration, walked 
off with a happy air of real conceit and affected 
indifference. 

Elinor lost no time in bringing her business for- 
ward, and was on the point of concluding it, when 
another gentleman presented himself at her side. 
She turned her eyes towards his face, and found 
him with some surprise to be her brother. 

Their affection and pleasure in meeting was just 
enough to make a yery creditable appearance in 
Mr. Gray’s shop. John Dashwood was really far 
from being sorry to see his sisters again; it rather 
^aye them satisfaction ; and his inquiries after their 
mother were respectful and attentiye. 

Elinor found that he and Fanny had been in town 
two days. 

“1 wished yery much to call upon you yesterday,” 
said he, ** but it was impossible, for we were obliged 
to take Harry to see the wil(j^ beasts at Exeter Ex- 
change : and we spent the rest of the day with Mrs. 
Ferrars. Harry was yastly pleased. This morning , 
I had fully intended to’call on you, if I could pos- 
sibly find a spare half-hour, but one has i^ways so 
much to do on first coming to town|g[« I am come 
here to bespeak Fanny a seal. But to-morrow .X 
think 1 &all certainly be able to call in Berk^<M 
street, and be introduced to your friend Mn^ Je||| 
singB. I understand she is a woman of yery good 
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fortune. And the Middletons too, you must intro- 
duce me lo them. As my mother-in-laVs relations, 
I shall be happy to show them every respect. They 
are eitcellent neighbours to } ou in the country, 1 
understand.” 

** Excellent indeed. Their attention to our com- 
fort, their fnendliness in every particular, is more 
than I can express.” 

X am extremely glad to hear it, upon my word ; 
extremely glad indeed. But so it ought to be ; they 
are people of large fortune, they ane related to you, 
and every civility and accommodation tliat can serve 
to make your situation pleasant, might be reasonably 
expected. And so you are most comfortably settled 
in your little cottage, and want for nothing! Edward 
brought us a most charming account of the place ; 
the most complete thing of its kind, he said, that ever 
was, and you all seemed to enjoy it beyond anything. 
It was a great satisfaction to us to hear it, I assure 
you.” 

Elinor did feel a little ashamed of her brother; 
and was not sorry to be spared the necessity of an- 
swering him, by ^e arriv^ of Mrs. Jennings's se> 
vant, who came to tell her that his mistress waited 
for them at the door. ^ 

Mr. Dashwood attended them down stairs, was in- 
troduced to Mrs. Jennings at the door of her carriage, 
and repeatingtiis hope of being able to call on them 

• the next day, took leave. 

^is visit was duly paid. He came with a pretence 
an apology from their sister-in-law, for not coming 
too; *<but she was so much engaged with her mo* 
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t^her, that really she had no leisure for goln^ any- 
where.” Mrs. JcimlngSy however, assured him^dl- 
ractly, that she should not stand upon ceremony, for 
they were all cousins, or something like it, and she 
should certainly wait on Mrs. J’ohn Dashwood very 
soon, and bring her sisters to see her. His manners 
to them^ though calm, were perfectly kind ; to Mrs. 
Jennings, most attentively civil $ and on Colonel 
Brandon’s'eominginsoon after himself, he eyed him 
with a curiosity which seemed to say, .that he only 
wanted to know him to he rich, to be equally civil to 
him. 

After staying with them half an hour, he asked Ell- 
^nor to walk with him to Conduit- street, and Introduce 
.nim to 3ir John and Lady Middleton. The weather 
was remarkably fine, and she readily consented. As 
soon as they were out of the house, his inquiries 
began. ^ 

** Who is Colonel Brandon P Is he a man of for- 
tune P” 

" Yes ; be has very good property in Dorsetshire.” 

''I am glad of it. He seems a most gentlemanlike 
man ; and I think, Elinor, I may. congratulate you on 
the prospect of a very respectable establishment in 
life.” 

“ Me, brother— what do you meanP” 

He likes you. I observed him narrowly, and am 
convinced of it. What is the amouitt of his for- 
tune P” 

“ I believe about two thousand a-year.” ^ 

“ Two thousand a-year f* and then working him- 
self up to a pitch of enthusiastic generosity, he added, 

C VOL. II. 
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* “ Elinor, I wish with all heart It were twice as 
much, for your eake.” 

« Indeed I believe you," replied Elinor, " but I 
am very sure that Colonel Brandon has not the 
emallest wish of marrying me." 

** You are mistaken, Elinor ; you are very much 
mistaken. A very little trouble on your side Becures 
him. Pefhaps just at present he may bo undecided ; 
the smallness of your fortune may make him hang 
back ; his friends may all advise him against it. But 
some of those little attentions and encouragements 
which ladles can so easily give, will fix him, in i;ipite 
of himself. And there f^B,n be no reason why you 
should not try for him. It is not to be suppose^ 
that any prior attachment on your side^in ahor^ 
you know as to an attachment of that kind, it iB 
quite out of the question, the objections are iUBpr* 
mpuntable— you have too much sense not to see all* 
that. Colonel Brandon must be the man ) and no 
civility shall be wanting on my part, to make him 
pleased with you and your family. It is a match 
that must give universal satisfaction. In short, it is 
a kind of thing that "-^lowering his voice to an 
important whisperr-f** will be exceedingly welcopie 
to all parties." Becollectix]|f himself, however, he 
added, ** That is, I mean to say— ^your friends are all 
truly anxious to see you well settled, Eonny parti- 
cularly, for she has your interest very much at heart, 
J assure you. And her mother too, Mrs. Ferrars, a 
good*natured woman, I am sure it would give 
^r great pleasure ; she said as much the other day," 
SUnnr ^ould not voucltHfe any answeri 
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It would be something remarkable now,** he 
continued — ** something droll, if Fanny should haye 
a brother and 1 a sister settling at the same time. 
And yet it is not very unlikely.” 

“ Is Mr. Edward Ferrars,” said Elinor with reso- 
lution, “ going to be married?” 

** It is not actually settled, but there such a 
thing in agitation. He lias a most excellent mother. 
Mrs. Ferrars, with the utmost liberality, will come 
forward, and settle on him a thousand a-year, if the 
match takes place. The lady is the Honourable 
Miss Morton, only daug^er of the late Lord Morton, 
with thirty thousand pomids — a very desirable con- 
nexion on both sides, and I have not a doubt of its 
^taking place in time. A thousand a-year is a great 
■deal for a mother to give away, to make over for 
ever $ but Mrs. Ferrars has a noble spirit. To give 
yoti another instance of her liberality ; — ^The other 
day, as soon as we came to town, aware that money 
could not be very plenty with us just now, she put 
bank-notes into Fanny’s hands to the amount of two 
hundred pounds. And extremely acceptable it is, 
for we must live at a great expense while we are 
here.” 

He paused for he.* assent and compassion; and 
she forced herself to say, 

Tour expenses both in town and country must 
certainly be considerable, but your income is a large 
one.” 

** Not so large, I dare say, as many people suppoM. 
I do not mean to complain, however ; it is undoubt- 
edly a comfortable one, and, I hope, will in time be 
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better. The enclosure of Norland Common, now 
carrying on, is a most serious drain. And then I 
have made a little purchase within this half-yeaiv-- 
East Kingham Farm, you must remember the place, 
where old Gibson used to live. The land was so 
very desirable for me in every respect, so immedi- 
ately Adjoining my^wn property, that 1 felt it my 
duty to buy it I jcduld not have answered it to my 
conscience to let it fall into any other hands. A 
man must pay for His convenience ; and it has cost 
mo a vast deal of money.** 

" More than you thinUt really and intrinsically 
worth?** ^ 

‘‘Why, I hope not that. I might have sold it 
again, the next day, for more than 1 gave : hut with 
regard to the purchase-money, I might have been 
very unfortunate indeed ; foi^e stocks were at that 
time so low, ih9.t if I had not happened to have the 
necessary sum in my banker’s hands, I must have 
sold out to very great loss.** 

Elinor could only smile. 

“ Other great and inevitable expenses too we have 
had on first coming to Norland. Our respected fa^ 
ther, as you well know, bequeathed all the SianhiU 
effects that remained at NorliAid (and vci^ valuable 
they were) t<r your mother. Far be it from me to 
repine at his doing so ; he had an undoubted right 
to dispose of his own property as he chose. But, in 
consequence of it, we have been obliged to make 
large purchases of linen, china, &c. to supply the 
place of what was taken away. You may guess, 
after all these expenses, how very far we must bo 
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from boingf rich, and how acceptablo Mrs. Ferrara’s 
kindness is.” . 

** Certainly,” said Elinor; <<aind assisted by her 
liberality, I hope you may yet live to be in easy cir- 
cumstances.” 

Another year or two may do much towards it,” 
he grarcly replied ; ** bu£ howeTOr there is still a 
great deal to be ddne. There i^not a stone laid of 
Fanny’s greenhouse, and nothing but the plan of the 
flower-garden marked out.” 

** Where is the greenhoase to he P” 

“ Upon the knoll behind the house. The old 
fwalnut-trees are all come do^vn to make room for it. 
Tt will he a very flne object from many parts of the 
park, and the flower-garden will slope down just 
before it, and be exceedingly pretty. We have cleared 
away all the old thorns that grew in patches over the 
brow.” 

Elinor kept her concern and her censure to her- 
self, and was very thankful that Marianne was not 
present to share the proTocat|pn. 

Having now said ipongK ' to make his poverty 
clear, and to do away^e necessity of buying a pair 
of ear-rings for each of his sisters, in his next visit at 
Gray’s, his thoughts took a cheerfuUcr turn, and ho 
began to congratulate Elinor on having such a friend 
as Mrs. Jennings. 

** She seems a most valuable woman indeed. Her 
house, her style of living, all bespeak an exceeding 
good income ; and it is an acquaintance that has not 
only been of great use to you hitherto, but in the 
end may prove materially advantageous. Her invit- 
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ing you to town is certainly a vast tiling In your 
favour; and» indeed, it speaks altogether so great a 
regard for you, that in all probability when she dier 
you will not be forgotten. — She must have a great 
deal to leave.*’ 3%. 

** Nothing at all, I should rather suppose ; for she 
h^ only her furniture, which will descend to her 
children.” 

** But it is not to be imagined that she lives up to 
her income. Few people of common prudence ■ftrill 
do that ; and whatever she saves, she will be able to 
dispose of.” 

And do you not think it more likely that she 
should leave it to her daughters, than to us P ” 

<<Her daughters are both exceedingly well mar- 
ried, and therefore I cannot perceive the necessity 
of her remembering them farther. Whereas, in my 
opinion, by her taking so much notice of you, and 
treating you in this kind of way, she has given you 
a sort of claim on her future consideration, which a 
conscientious woman would not disregard. Nothing 
can be kinder than her bejga'v^iour ; and she can 
hardly do all this, without b^ing aware of the expec- 
tation she raises.” 

** But she raises none in those most concerned. 
Indeed, brother, your anxiety for our welfare and 
prosperity carries you too far.” 

** Why to be sure,” said he, seeming to recollect 
himself, « poo])le have little, have very little in their 
power. But, my dear Elinor, what is the matter 
with Marianne P — she looks very unwell, has lost 
her colour, and is grown quite ihin. Is she illP” 
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*<She Is not well, sYie has had a nervous complaint 
on her for aeveral yreeks.” 

I am Bori 7 for that. At her time of life, any^ 
thing of an illness destroys the bloom for ever! Hers 
has been a very short one ! She was as handsome 
a girl last September as any 1 evef saw, and as likely 
to attract the men. There was something in her 
style of beauty to please them particularly. I remcm* 
her Fanny used to say that she would marry sooner 
and letter than you did ; not but what she is ex- 
ceedingly fond of you — ^but so it happened to strike 
her. She will be mistaken, however. I question 
whether Marianne nocc%ill marry a man worth more 
than five or six hundred a-ycar at the utmost, and I 
am very much deceived if you do not do better. 
Dorsetshire I I know very little of Dorsetshire, but, 
my dear Elinor, I shall be exceedingly glad to know 
more of it j and I tliink I can answer for your hav- 
ing Fanny and myself among the earliest and best- 
pleased of your visitors.” 

Elinor tried very seriously to convince him that 
there was no likelihood of her marrying Colonel 
Brandon; but it wasmn expectation of too much 
pleasure to himself to relinquished, and he was 
really resolved on seeking an intimacy with that 
gentleman, and promoting the marriage by every 
possible nttentioD. He had just compunction enough 
for having done nothing for his sisters himself, to be 
exceedingly anxious that everybody else should do 
a great deal ; and an ofier from Colonel Brandon, or 
a legacy from Mrs. Jennings, was the easiest means 
of atoning for his own neglect. 
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They were lucky enough to And Lady Middleton 
at home, and Sir John came in before their visit 
ended. Abundance of civilities passed on all sides. 
Sir John was ready to like anybody, and though 
Mr. Dash wood did not seem to know much about 
horses, he soon set him down as a very good-natured 
fellow; while Lady Middleton saw enough of fashion 
in his appearance to think his acquaintance worth 
having; and Mr. Dashwood went away delighted 
with both. 

“ I shall have a charming account to carry to 
Fanny,” said he, as he walked back with his sister. 
“ Lady Middleton is really # most elegant woman ! 
such a woman as I am sure Fanny will be glad to 
knovE* And Mrs. Jennings too, an exceeding well- 
behaved woman, though not so elegant as her daugh- 
ter. Your sister need not have any scruple even of 
visiting her, which, to say the truth, has been a little 
the case, and very naturally; for we only knew that 
Mrs. Jennings was the widow of a man who had got 
all his money in a low way; and Faxihy and Mrs. 
Ferrars were both strongly prepossessed that neither 
she nor her daughters were such kind of women as 
Fanny would like to associate with. But now 1 
can carry her a most satisfactory account of both.” 
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CHAPTER lY. 


Mrs, John D&bhwood Had so much confidence iu 
her husband’s judgment, that she waited the very 
next day both on Mrs. Jennings and her daughter; 
and her confidence was rewarded by finding even 
the former, even the woman with whom her Bisters 
were staying, by no means unworthy her notice ; 
hnd as for Lady Middleton, she found her one of the 
most charming women tn the world! 

Lady Middleton was equally pleased with Mrs. 
Bashwood. There was a kind of cold*hearted self^ 
ishness on both sides, which mutually attracted them; 
and they sympathised with each otlier in an insipid 
propriety of demeanour, and a general want of 
understanding. 

The same manners, however, which recommended 
Mrs. John Dashwood to the good opinion of Lady 
Middleton, did not suit the'Tancy of Mn. Jennings, 
and to her she appeared nothing more than a little 
proud-looking.womanhf uncordial address, who met 
her husband’s sisters ,ytri^bout any affection, and al- 
most without having anything to say to tliem; for of 
the quarter of an hour bestowed on Berkeley-street, 
she sat at least seven minutes and a half in silence. 

Elinor wanted very much to know, though she 
did not choose to ask, whether Edward was then in 
townj but nothing would have induced Fanny volun- 
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Utfily to mention his name before her, till able to tell 
her that his marriage with Miss Horton was resolved 
on, or till her husband’s expectations on Colonel 
Brandon were answered ; because she believed them 
still so very much attached to each other, that they 
could not be too sedulously divided in word and deed 
on every occasion. The intelligence, however, which 
she would not give, soon flowed from another quaj> 
ter. Lucy came very shortly to claim Elinor’s oom- 
passion on being unable to see Edward, though he 
had arrived in town with Mr. and Mrs. Bashwood. 
He dared not come to Bartlett's Buildings for fear 
of detection, and though their mutual impatience to 
meet was not to be told, they could do nothing at 
present hut write. 

Edward assured them himself of his being in 
town, within a very short time, by twice^ calling in 
Berkeley-street. Twice was his card found on the 
table, when they returned from their mornings’ en- 
gagements. Elinor was pleased that he had called, 
and still more pleased that she had missed him. 

The Dashwoods were so prodigiously delighted, 
with the Middletons, that though not much in the 
habit of giving anything, they determined to give 
them— a dinner, and soon after their acquaintance 
began, invited them to dine in Harlcy-street, where 
they had taken « very good house for three mouths. 
Their sisters and Mrs. Jennings were invited likewise, 
and John Dashwood was careful to secure Colonel 
Brandon, who, always glad to be where the Miss 
Dashwoods were, received his eager civilities with 
some surprise, but much more pleasure. They were 
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to meet Mrs. Ferrara ; but Elinor could not learn 
whether her sons were to be of the party. The ex- 
pectation of seeing her, however, was enough to 
make her interested in the engagement ; for though 
she could now meet Edward’s mother without that 
strong anxiety which had once promised to attend 
such an introduction, though she. could now see her 
with perfect indifference, ns to her opinion of herself, 
her desire of being in company with Mrs. Ferrars, 
her curiosity to know what she was like, was as 
lively as ever. 

The interest with which she thus anticipated the 
party, was soon afterwards increased, more power- 
fully than pleasantly, by her hearing that the Miss 
Steeles were also to be at it 

So well had they recommended themselves to 
Lady Middleton, so agreeable had their assiduities 
made them to her, that though Lucy was scarcely 
elegant, and her sister not even genteel, she was as 
ready as Sir John to ask them to spend a week or 
two in Conduit-street ; and it happened to be par- 
ticularly convenient to the Miss Steeles, as soon as 
ilie Dash woods’ invitation.’^as known, that their 
visit should begin a few days before the party took 
place. • 

Their claims on the notice of Mrs. John Dash wood, 
as the nieces of the gentleman who for many years 
had had the care of her brother, might not have done 
much, however, towards procuring them seats at her 
' table ; but as Lady Middleton’s guests they must be 
welcome; and Lucy, who bad long wanted to be 
* personally known to the family, to have a nearer 
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▼lew of their characters and her own difficulties^ aiid 
to have an opporttinity of endcaTburing to please 
them, had seldom been happier in her life than. she 
was on receiving Mrs. John Dashwood’s card. 

On Elinor its effect was very different. She began 
immediately to determine that Edward, who lived 
with his mother, must be asked, as his mother was, 
to a party given by his sister ; and to see him for the 
first time, after all that passed, in the company of 
Lucy I — she hardly knew how she could boar it ! 

These apprehensions perliaps were- not founded 
entirely on reason, and certainly not at all on truth. 
They were relieved however, not by her own recol- 
lection, but by the good-will of Lucy, who believed 
herself to be iuflicting a severe disappointment when 
she told her that Edward certainly would not be in 
Harley-street on Tuesday, and even hoped to bo 
carrying the pain still farther by persuading her, that 
he. was kept ^ay by that extreme affection for her-> 
self, which he could not conceal when they were 
together. 

The important Tuesday came that was to introduce 
the two young ladies to this formidable mother-in- 

law. 

« Pity me, dear Miss Daslfwood!” said Lucy, as 
they walked up the stairs together^for the Middle- 
tons arrived so directly after Mrs. Jennings, that 
they all followed the servant at the samo time— 
** There is nobody here but you, that can feel for 
me.— I declare I can hardly stand. Good gracious I — 
In a mooient I shall sec the person that all my hap- 
piness depends on — ^that is to be my mother!’ — 
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Elinor could have ^yen her immediate relief by 
suggesting the possibility of its being Miss Morton’s 
mother^ rather Uian her own, whom they were about 
to behold ; but instead of doing that, she assured her, 
and with great sincerity, that she did pity her,— to 
the utter amazement of Lucy, who, though really 
uncomfortable herself, hoped at least to be an object 
of irrepressible envy to Elinor. 

Mrs. Eerrars was a little, thin woman, upright, 
even to formality, in her figure, and serious, even to 
sourness, in her aspect. Her complexion was sallow; 
and her features small, without beauty, and naturally 
without expression : but a lucky contraction of tho 
brow had rescued her countenance from the disgrace 
of insipidity, by giving it the strong characters of 
pride and ill-nature. She was not a woman of many 
words; for, unlike people in general, she propor- 
tioned them to the number of her ideas ; and of the 
few syllables that did escape her, not one fell to the 
share of Miss Dashwood, whom she %ycd with the 
spirited determination of disliking her at all events. 

Elinor could not WW be made unhappy by this 
behaviour. A few months pgo it would have hurt 
her exceedingly; but it was not in Mrs. Ferrara’s 
power to distress her by<t now; — and the difierenoe 
of her manners to the Miss Steeles — ^a difierenoe 
which seemed purposely made to humble her more- 
only amused her. She cqiUd not but smile to see 
the graciousness of both mother and daughter to- 
wards the very person — ^for Lucy was particularly 
distinguished— whom of all others, had they known 
as much as she did, tliey would have been most an- 
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xioua to mortify; while she horsolf, who had com- 
paratiyely no power to wound them, sat pointedly 
slighted by both. But while she smiled at a gra- 
ciousness so misapplied, she could not reflect on the 
mean-spirited folly from %hich it sprung, nor observe 
the studied attentions with which the Miss Steeles 
courted its continuance, without thoroughly despising 
tiiem all four. 

Lucy was all exultation on being so honourably 
distinguished; and Miss Steele wanted only to be 
teased about Dr. Davies to be perfectly happy. 

The dinner was a grand one, the servants were 
numerous, and eveiything bespoke the mistress’s in- 
clination for show, and the mastex^s ability to support 
it. In spite of the improvements and additions which 
were making to the Norland estate, and in spite of 
its owner having once been within some thousand 
pounds of being obliged to sell out at a loss, nothing 
gave any symptom of that indigence which he had 
tried to infer from it; — ^no poverty of any kind, ex- 
cept of conversation, appeared — ^but there the defi- 
ciency was considerable. John Dashwood had not 
much to say for himself that was worth hearing, and 
his wife had still less. But there was no peculiar 
disgrace in this, for it was^very much the case with 
the chief of their visitors, who almost all laboured 
under one or other of these disqualifications for being 
agreeable: — Want of s^se, either natural or im- 
proved— -wont of elegance— want of spirits— or want 
of temper. 

’When the ladies withdrew to the diawing-roem 
after dinner, this poverty was particularly evident^ 
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for the gentlemen had supplied the discourse with 
some Tarlety— the yarlety of politics, enclosing land, 
and breaking houses — ^but then it was all oyer, and 
one subject only engaged the ladies till coffee came 
in, which was the comparatiye heights* of Harry 
Bashwood, and Lady Middleton’s second son Wil- 
liam, who were nearly of the same age. 

Had both the children been there, the affair might 
have been determined too easily by measuring them 
at once ; but as Harry only was present, it was all 
conjectural assertion on both sides, and everybody 
had a right to be equally positive in their opinion, 
and to repeat it over and over again as often as they 
liked. 

The parties stood thus : 

The two mothers, though each really convinced 
that her own eon was the tallest, politely decided in 
favour of the other. 

The two grandmothers, with not less partiality, 
but more sincerity, were equally earnest in support 
of their own descendant. 

Lucy, who was hardly less fyudous to please one 
parent than the other, thought the boys were both 
remarkably tall for their age, and could not conceive 
that there could be th# smallest difference in the 
world between them) and Miss Steele, with yet 
greater address, gave it, as fast as she could, in fa- 
vour of each. « 

Elinor, having once delivered her opinion on 
William’s side, by which she offended Mrs. Ferrara, 
and Fanny still more, did not see the necessity of 
enforcing it by any farther assertion and Mariannei 
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when called on for hers, ofiEbnded ^em*Bl} l>y8eclai> 
ing that she had no opinion to give, as she hud never 
thought about it* 

Before her removing from Norland, Elinor had 
painted a very pretty pair of screons for her sister- 
in-law, which being now just mounted and brought 
home, ornamented her present drawing-room ; and 
these screens catching the eye of John Dashwood 
on his following the other gentlemen into the room, 
were officiously handed by him to Colonel Brandon 
for his admiration. 

These are done by my eldest sister," said he ; 

and you, as a man of taste, will, I dare say, be 
pleased with them. I do not know whether you 
ever happened to see any of her performances before, 
but she is in general reckoned to draw extremely 
well." 

The Colonel, though disclaiming all pretensions 
to connoisseurship, warmly admired the screens, as 
he would have done anything painted by Miss Dash- 
wood ; and the curiosity of the others being of course 
e^tcited, they were handed round for general inspec* 
tion. Mrs. Ferrars, not aware of their being Eli^r’i 
work, particularly requested to look at them ; and 
after they had received thq, gratifying testimony of 
Lady Middleton’s approbation, Fanny presented 
them to her mother, considerately informing her at 
the same time, that they were done by Miss Das}!- 
woo3, 

“ Hum"— said Mrs. Ferrars—" very pretty,"— 
and without regarding them at all, returned them to 
her daughter. f 
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Perha|% Fanny thought for a moment that her 
mother nkd been quite rude enough, -^for, colouring 
a little, she immediately said, 

« They are Tery pretty, ma’am — an’t they P” But 
then again, the dread of hayii^ been too civil, too 
encouraging hersdlf, probably came over her, for she 
presently added, 

“ Do you not think they are something in Miss 
Morton’s style of painting, ma’am P~She does paint 
most delightfully ! — How beautifully her last land- 
scape is done !” 

Beautifully indeed ! But she does everything 
well.” 

Marianne could not hear this. She was already 
greatly displeased with Mrs. Ferrars j and such ill- 
timed praise of another, at Elinoi^s expense, though 
she had not any notion of what was principally 
meant by it, provoked her immediately to say with 
warmth, 

** This is admiration of a very particular kind ! — 
what is Miss Morton to us ? — ^who knows, or who 
cares, for her ? — ^it is Elinor of whom we think and 
speak.” 

And so saying, she took "the screens ' out of her 
sister-in-law’s hands, tosadmii-e them 'herself as they' 
ought to be admired. 

' Mrs. Ferrars looked exceedingly angry, and 
drawing herself up more stiffly than ever, pronounced 
in retort this bitter philippic : Miss Morton is Lord 
Morton’s daughter.” " 

F^ny looked very' angry too, and nlr husband 
in in a fright at his sister’s audacity^ 19 iaor 

D VOL. II. 
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vnB much more hurt by MAriftxme*s umimth, than 
she had been by what produced it; but' Colonel 
Brandon’s eyes, as they were fixed on Marianne, de- 
clared that he noticed only what was amiable in it ; 
the afiectionate heart which could not bear to see 
a sister slighted on the smallest point. 

Marianne’s feelings did not stop here. The (old 
Insolence of Mrs. Ferrars’s general behaTiour to her 
sister) seemed, to her, to fortel such difficulties and 
distresses to Elinor, as her own wounded heart taught 
her to think of with horror ; and urged by a strong 
impulse of afiectionate sensibility, she moTed, after a 
moment, to her sister’s chair, and putting one arm 
round her neck, and one cheek close to hers, said in 
a low but eager voice, 

Bear, dear Elinbr, don’t mind them. Bon’t let 
them make you unhappy.” 

She could kay no more; her spirits were quite 
uvercome, and hiding her face on Elinor’s shoulder, 
die burst into tearsc-^Everyhody’s attention was 
called, and almost everybody was concerned.— ^Colo- 
Acl Brandon rose up and went to them without 
knowing what he did. — ^Mrs. Jennings, with avrery 
intelligent ** Ah! poor dear,” Immediately gate^ her 
^her sidts; and Sir John felts so desperatidy enraged 
against the author of this nervous distress, tbit he 
instantly changed his seat to one close by Lucy 
Steele, and 'gave her, in « whiaper, a brief account 
of the whole ahocking affidr. 

In a few minutes, however,^ Marianne was reco- 
vpi^ed enoi%h to put an end to the bustle, and sit 
down among the rest; though her spirits retained 
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the impression of what had passed, the whole even- 
ing- a 

‘^Poor Marianne!” said l^r brother to Colonel 
Brandon in a low voice, as soon as he conld secure 
his attention, — “ She has not such good health as 
her sister, — ^e is very nervous, — she has not Eli- 
nor^s constitution;— and one must allow that there 
is something very tr^iug to a young woman who 
has been a beauty, in the loss of her personal attrac* 
tious. You would not think it perhaps, but Mari- 
anne was remarkably handsome a few mouths ago— 
quite as handsomo as Elinor. — ^Now you see it is 
all gone.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Elinor’s curiosity to see Mrs. Ferrars was satis- 
fied. She had found in her everything that could 
tend to make a farther connexion between the fa- 
milies undesirable. • She bad seen enough of her 
pride, her meanness, and her determined pis^udice 
against herself, to comprehend all the di^oulties that 
must h&ve pei^lexed the engagement, and retarded 
the marriage of Edwaifi and herself, had he been 
otherwise free r-^nd she had seen almost enough to 
be thankful for her own sake, that one greater ob- 
Btade preserved her from suSbiing under any other 
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of Mrs. Ferrars’s creation, preserved her from all dc« 
penance upon her caprice, or any aollcittide for her 
good opinion. Or at^ast, if she^d not bring her- 
self quite to rejoice in Edward’s being fettered to 
Lixcy, she determined, that had Lu(^ been more 
amiable, she ought to have rejoiced. 

. She wondered that Lucy’s spirits could be so very* 
much elevated by the civility' of Mrs. Ferrars; — that 
her interest and her vanity should so very much 
bUnd her, as to make the Jittention which seemed 
only paid her because she was not ^Unor, appear a 
compliment to hersclf-^r to allow her to derive 
encouragement from a preference only given her, 
because her real situation was unknown. But that 
it was so, had not only been declared by Lucy’s eyes 
at the time, but was declared over again the next 
morning more openly ; for, at her particular desire. 
Lady Middleton set her down in Berl^eley-street on 
the chance of seeing Elinor ' aldne,. to tell her how 
happy she wjis, a’ */ (ir*"^***^ * 

The chance proved a lucky one, <bi^ a'^lmessage 
from Mrs. Palmer, soon after she sitrived, carried 
Mrs. Jennings away. 

*My dear friend,” cried Lucy as soon as they 
were by themselves, I come to talk to you of my 
happiness. Could anything be so flattering as Mrs. 

. Ferrars’s way of treating me yesterday? So exceed- 
ing aflhble as she was C^You know how I dreaded 
the thoughts of seeing herj^but the very moment 
1 was introduced, there was such an aflhbility In her 
behaviour as re^ly should seem to say, she , had 
quite took is fancy to me, Now was not it so f 
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You saw^t all $ and woa not you quite struck with 
itP" ’ 

She was certainly very ciYll to you." 

“ Civil !— Did you see nothing but only civility P 
I saw a vast deal more — such kindness as fell to ^e 
share of nobody but me! — ^No pride, no hauteur, 
and your sister Just the same — all sweetness and 
affability I " 

Elinor wished to talk of something else, but Lucy 
still pressed her to own'that she had reason for her 
happiness, and Elinor was obliged to go on. 

** Undoubtedly, if they had known your engage- 
ment," said she, ** nothing could he more flattering 
than their treatment of you ; — ^but as that was not 
the case”— 

I guessed you would say so," replied Lucy 
quickly ; but there was no reason in the world why 
Mrs. Ferrars should seem to like me, if she did not— 
and^her liking me is everything. You shan’t talk 
me out of my satisfaction. I am sure it will all end 
well, and there will be^no difficulties at all, to what 
1 used to think. Mrs, Ferrars is a charming woman, 
and so is your sister, ^ They are both delightful 
women indeed !— I wonder 1 should never hear you 
say how agreeable Btrs. Dashwood was !” 

To this, Elinor had no answer to make, and did 
not attempt any. 

“ Are you ill, Miss Dashwood P — ^you seem low — 
you don’t speak ; — sure, you an’t well.” 

** I never was in better health.”- 
1 am glad of it with all my heart, bi^ really you 
did not look it, I should be so sorry to have 
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illf^you, that have been the greatest comfort to me 
in the world ! — Heaven knows what I should have 
done without your friendship.”-— 

Elinor tried to make a civil an^er, though doubt* 
ing her own success. But it seemed to satisfy Lucy, 
for she directly replied, 

« Indeed I am perfectly convinced of your ^regard 
for me, and, next to Edward’s love, it is the greatest 
comfort I have. — ^Poor Edward! But now, there is 
one good thing — ^we shall be able to meet, and meet 
pretty often, for Lady Middleton ’s delighted with 
Mrs. Dashwood, so we shall he a good deal in Har- 
ley-street, I dare «ay, and Edivard spends half his 
time with his sister — ^besides, Lady Middleton and 
Mrs. Ferrara will visit now, — and Mrs. Ferrars and 
your sister were both so good to say more than once, 
they should always be glad to see me. — They are 
such charming women ! — am fure if ever you tell 
your sister what 1 think of her, you cannot speak 
too high.” 

But Elinor would not give her any encourage- 
ment to hope that she should tell her sister. Lucy 
continued. 

I am sure I should have seen it in a moment, if 
Mrs. Ferrars had took a dislike to me. If she had 
only made me a formal curtsey, for instance, without 
saying a word, and never after had took any notice 
of me, and never looked at me in a pleasfltnt way— 
you know what 1 mean,-^if 1 had been treated in 
that forbidding sort of way, I should have gave it all 
up in despair. I could not have stood it. For where 
rile does dislike, I know it is most violent.” 
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Elinor was prevented from moving any reply to 
this civil triumph, by the door's being thrown open, 
the servant's announcing Mr. Ferrars, and Edward’s 
immediately Walking in. 

It Was a very awkward moment ; and the coun- 
tenance of each showed that it was so. They all 
looked exceedingly foolish ; and Edward seemed to 
have as great an inclination to walk out of the room 
again, as to advance further into it. The very cir- 
cumstance, in its unpleasantest form, which they 
would each have been most anxious to avoid, had 
fallen on them — They were not only all three to- 
gether, but were together without the relief of any 
other person. The ladies recovered themselves first. 
It was not Lucy's business to put herself forward, 
and the appearance of secrecy must still be kept up. 
She could therefore only look her tenderness, and 
after slightly addressing him, said no more. 

But Elinor had more to do ; and so anxious was 
she, for his sake and her own, to do it well, that she 
forced herself, after a moment’s recollection, to wel- 
come him, with a look and manner tliat were almost 
easy, and almost open<; and another struggle, 
another effort still unproved them. She would not 
allow the presence of Cucy, nor the consciousness of 
some injustice towards herself, to deter her from saying 
that she was happy to see him, and that she had very 
much regretted being from home, when he called 
before in Berkeley-street. She would not be fright- 
ened from paying him those attentions which, as a« 
friend and almost a relation, were his due, by the 
ob8er\’ant eyes of Lucy, though she soon perceived 
them to be narrowly watching her 
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Her m erf gave some re-assurance to Edimd, 
and he had coidage 'enough to sit doivn ; but his 
embarrassment still exceeded that of the ladies in a 
propbrtion which the ‘case rendered reasonable, 
though his sex might make it rare'; for his heart had 
not the indiiference of Lucy’s, nor could his con- 
science have quite the ease of Elinor’s. 

Lucy, with a demure and settled air, seemed de- 
termined to make no contribution to the. comfort of 
tlie* others, and would not say a word; and almost 
everything tliat was said, proceeded from I^inor, 
who was obliged to volunteer all the information 
about her mother’s health, their coming to town, &c. 
which Edward ought to have inquired about, but 
never did. 

Her exertions did not stop here; for she soon 
afterwards felt herself so heroically disposed as to 
determine, under pretence of fetching Marianne, to 
leave the others by themselves ; and she really did 
it, and that in the handsomest manner, for she loi- 
tered away several minutes on the landing-place, 
'ivith the most high-minded fortitude, before she 
went to her sister. When that was once done, 
however, it was time for the raptures of Edward to 
cease; for Marianne’s joy hurried her into the 
ib'awing-room immediately. Her pleasure in seeing 
him was like every other of her feelings, strong in 
itsplf and strongly spoken. &he met him with a 
hand that would be taken, and a voice that expressed 
the affection of a sister, 

" Bear Edward P* she cried, « this Sb a moment of 
great happiness ! — This would almost make amends 
for everything 1” 
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Edward tried to return her kiudneBBji It deserved, 
but before such witnesses he dared not say half what 
ho really felt. Again they all sat down, and for a 
moment or two all were silent; while Marianne was 
looking with the most speaking tenderness, some- 
times at Edward and sometimes at Elinor, regretting 
only that their delight in each other should be 
checked by Luoy*s unwelcome presence. Edward 
was the &at to speak, and it was to notice Ma- 
rianne’s altered looks, and express his fear* of her 
not finding London agree mth her. 

«Oh! don’t think of me!” she replied, with 
spirited eamostness, though her eyes were filled with 
tears as she spoke, don’t think of my health. Eli- 
nor is well, you sec. That must be enough for us 
both.” 

This remark was not calculated to make Edward 
or Elinor more easy, nor to conciliate the good-will 
of Lucy, who looked up at Marianne with no very 
benignant expression, 

« Do you like Loudon?” said Edward, willing to 
say anything that might introduce another subject, 
Not at all. I expected much pleasure in it, but 
I have found none. The sight of you, Edward, is 
tlie only comfort it has afforded ; and, thank Heaven! 
you are what you always were ! ” 

Bhe paused — ^no one spoke, 

I think, Elinor,” she presently added, ** we must 
employ Edward to cake care of us in our return to 
Barton. In a week or two, I suppose, we shall be 
going; and, I trust, Edward will not be very UnwiU* 
Ing to accept the charge,” 
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Poor Edfiard muttered something; but what it 
was, nobody knew, not even himself. IBut Marianne, 
who saw his agitation, and could easily trace it to 
whatever cause best pleased herself, was perfectly 
satisfied, and soon talked of something else. 

" We spent such a day, Edward, in Hfvrley-street 
yesterday! So dull, so wretchedly dull! — ^But I 
have much to say to you on that head, which cannot 
be said now.” 

And with this admirable discretion did she defer 
the OBsurance of hea. finding their mutual relatives 
more disagreeable than ever, and of her being par* 
ticularly disgusted with Ms mother, till they were 
more in private. 

“ But why were you not there, Edward ?” — ^Wby 
did you not come ?” 

I was engaged elsewhere.” 

<< Engaged ! — ^But what was that, when such iriendS/^ 
were to be met?” C 

** Perhaps, Miss Marianne,” cried Lucy, eager tc 
take Bome revenge on her, you think young men 
never stanii upon engagements, if they have no mind 
to keep them, little as well as gre%t.” 

Elinor was very angry, but l^arianne seemed en- 
tirely insensible of the sting ; for she calmly replied, 

^^Mot BO, indeed; for, seriously speaking, 1 am^ 
very sure that conscience only kept Edward from 
Harley-street. And I really believe, be has the most?.' 
delicate conscience in the world ; the most scrupu- 
lous in performing every engagement, however mi- 
nute, and however it may make against his interest 
or pleasure. He is the most fearful of giving paiHf 
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of i70undlng expectation, and the most IncapaMe of 
being selfish, of anybody 1 ever saw. Edward, it is 
BO, and I ^vill say it. What ! are you never to hear 
yourself praised '!~Then, you must be no friend of 
mine ; for those who will accept of my love and es- 
teem, must xubmit to my open commendation.” 

The nature of her commendation in the present 
case, however, happened to be particularly ill suited 
to the feelings of two-thirds of her auditors, and was 
so very unexhilarating to Edward, that he very soon 
" got up to go away. • 

Going so soon!” said Marianne 3 ‘*my dear 
Edward, this must not be.” 

And drawing him a little aside, she whispered her 
persuasion that Lucy could not stay much longer. 
But even this encouragement failed, for he would go ; 
and Lucy, who would have outstaid him had his 
visit lasted two hours, soon afterwards went away. 

“What can bring her here so often I” said Mari- 
anne, on her leaving them. “ Could she not sco 
that we wanted h^r gone !” — ^how teasing to Edward! 

“Why 80P— we were all his friends, and Lucy 
has f>een the longest known to him of any. It is 
* but natural that he should like to see her os well as 
ourselves,” • 

Marianne looked at her steadily, and said, “ You 
jVnow, Elinor, that this is a kind of talking which I 
^/linot bear. If you only hope to have your asser- 
uon contradicted, as I must suppose to be the case, ' 
' you ought to recollect that I am the last person in 
the world to do it. 1 cannot descend to be trkked 
out of assurances that are not really wonted.” 
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SlM then left the room| and Elinor dared not 
follow her to say niorC| for bound as she ww by her 
promise of secrecy to Lucy, she could give sio infor- 
mation that would convince Marianne; and painful 
at the consequences of her still continuing in aStt 
error might be, she was obliged to submit to it. All 
that she could hope, was that Edward would not of^ 
ten exposo her or himself to the distress of hearing 
Marianne’s mistaken warmth, nor to the repetition 
of any other part of the pain that had attended their 
recent meeting — and this shea had 'every reason to 
expebt. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Within a few days after this meeting, the news- 
papers announced to the world, that the lady of 
Thomas Palmer, Esq. was safely delivered of a son 
and heir ; a very interesting and satisfactory para* 
graph, at least to all those intimate connexions who' 
knew it before. « 

This event, highly important to Mrs. Jennings’s 
happiness, produced a temporary alteration in the , 
disposal of her time, and influenced in a like degrflt^ 
the engagements pf her young friends ; for as shb.. 
wished to be as much as possible with Charlotte, she 
-went thither every morning as soon as she was 
dressed, and’did not return until late in the evening 
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«&d the Miss Dushwoods, at the particular request 
ei the Muldletonsi spent the whole of every day 
in Conduit-street. For their own comfort, they 
iR:o«ild much rather have remained, at least all the 
tteming, in Mrsl Jennings’s housp ; but it was not 
d thing to be urged against the wishes of everybody, 
frheir hours wdre therefore made over to Lady Mid- 
c/Ueton and the two Miss Steeles, by whom their 
company was in fact as little valued, as it was pro- 
fessedly sought. 

^ They had too much sense to be desirable com- 
panions to the former ; and by the latter they were 
considered with a Jealous eye, as intruding on their 
ground, and sharing the kindness which they wanted 
todbnonopolise. Though nothing could be more 
polite than Lady Middleton’s behaviour to Elinor 
and Marianne, she did not "really like them at all. 
Because they neither flattered herself noi' her chil- 
dren, she could not believe them good-natured ; and 
because they were fond, of reading, she fancied them 
satirical : perhaps without exactly knowing what it 
was to be satirical j but that did not signify. It ^as 
censure in common use, and easily given. 

» Their presence was a restraint both on her and 
on Lucy. It checked the ^leness of one, and the 
business of the other. Lady Middleton was ashamed 
of doing nothing before them, .and the flattery udiich 
Lucy was proud to think of and administer at other 
jlmes, she feared they would despise her for of- 
fing. Miss Steele was the least discomposed ot 
three by their presence; and it was in their 
powei: to reconcile her tp it entirely. Would either 
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of theih only have given her a full and minute ac- 
count of the whole affair between Marianne and 
Mr. Willoughby, she would have thought herself 
amply rewarded for the sacrifice of the best place by 
the file after dinner, which their arrival occasioned. 
But this conciliation was not granted; for thougl 
she often threw out expressions of pity for her sistf^ 
to Elinor, and more than once dropped a refiectiun oir. 
the inconstancy of beaux before Marianne, no effect 
was produced, but a look of indifference from the 
former or of disgust in the latter. An effort eveiV 
yet lighter might ha\c made her their friend. Would 
they only have laughed at her about the Doctor! 
But so little were they, any more than the ethers, 
inclined to oblige her, that if Sir John dined fAm 
home, she might spend a whole day without hearing 
any other raillery on the subject, than what she was 
kind enough to bestow on herself. 

All these jealousies and discontents, however, were 
so totally unsuspected by Mrs. Jennings, that she 
thought it a delightful thing for the girls to be to- 
gether; and generally congratulated her youug 
fHends every night, on having escaped the company 
of a stupid old woman so long. She Joined thenr 
sometimes at Sir John’s^ and sometimes at her own 
'house; but wherever it was, she always came in ex- 
cellent spirits, full of delight and importance, attri- 
buting Charlotte’s well-doing to her own care, and 
ready to give so exact, so minute a detail of her 
aituation, as only Miss Steele had curiosity enough 
to desire. One thing did disturb her; and of that 
she made her daily eomplamt. Mr. Palmer main- 
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tained the common, but unfatherly opinion among' 
Ills sex, of all infants being alike j and ihougti she 
could plainly perceive different times the most 
striking resemblance between this baby and every one 
"bf his relations on both sides, there was no convin- 
cing his father of it ; no persuading him to believe 
that it was not exactly like every other baby of the 
same age ; nor could he even be brought to acknow- 
ledge the simple proposition of its being the finest 
child in the world. 

I come now to the rela^n of a misfortune which 
about this time bp^^ Mrs. John Dashwood. It so 
happened that while her two sisters with Mrs. Jen- 
nings were first calling on her in Harley-street, an- 
other of her acquaintance had propped in — a oi|^ m- 
Btance in itself not apparently likely to produce evil 
to her^ But while the imaginations of other people 
will carry them away to form wrong judgments of our 
conduct, and to decide on it by slight appearances, 
one’s happiness must in some measure be always at 
the mercy of chance. In the present instance, this 
last-arrived lady allowed her fancy so far to outrun 
truth and probability, that on merely hearing the 
name of the Miss Dashwoods, and understanding 
them to be Mr. Dashwoo^^s sisters, she immediately 
concluded them to be staying in Harley-street ; and 
this misconstruction produced within a day or two 
afterwards cards of invitation for them, as well as for 
at|ieir brother and sister, to a small musical party at 
$r house. The consequence of which was, that 
' ks, John Dashwood was obiiiiged to submit not only 
H ^the exceedingly great inconvcnieuoe of sending 
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her oairlogo for the Mias DashwoodB, but, what was 
etUl worse, must be subject to all the unpleasantness 
of appearing to treat them with attention : apid who 
could tell that they might not expect to go out with 
he|; a second time P The power of disappointing 
, them, it was true, must always be hers. But that 
was not enough ; for when people are determined on 
a mode of conduct which they know to be wrong, 
they feel if\)ured by the expectation of anything 
better from them. 

Marianne had now been brought by degrees so 
much into the habit of going out kYcry day, that it 
was become a matter of indifference to her whether 
she went or not t and she prepared quietly and me- 
chanically for eyery evening’s engagement, though 
without expecting tlieWailest amusement from any, 
and very often without knowing tiirthe last moment 
where it was to take her. 

To her dress and appearance she was growing so 
'perfectly indifferent, as not to bestow half the consi- 
deration on it, during the whole of her toilette, which 
it received from Miss Steele in the first five minutes 
of their being together, when it was finished. No- 
thing escaped her mhiute observation and general 
curiosity; she saw everything, and asked every- 
thing; was never easy till she knew the price of evei^ 
part of Marianne’s dress; could have guessed the 
number of her gowns altogether with better judg- 
ment than Marianne herself, and was not^ without 
hopes of finding out before they parted, how much 
her washing cost per '^yeek, and how much she had 
every year to spend upon bersolf. The imperti- 
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nence of thcfiic kind of scrutinies, moreoYi^r, vraa 
generally concluded with a compliment, which 
though meant as its douceur, was considered hy 
Marianne as the greatest impertinence of all ; for 
after undergoing an examination into the Talue and 
make of her gown, the colour of her shoes, and the 
arrangement of her hair, she was almost sure of being 
told that upon “ her word she looked vastly smart, 
and she dared to say would make a great many 
conquests.” 

With such encouragement as this, was she dismiss- 
ed on the present occasion to her brotlier’s carriage; 
which they were ready to enter five minutes after it 
stopped at the door, a punctuality not very agreeable 
to their sister-in-law, who had preceded them to the 
house of her acquaintance, and was there hoping for 
some delay on their part Uiat might inconvenience 
either herself or her coachman. 

The events of the evening were not very remarka- 
ble, The party, like other musical parties, compre- 
hended a great many people who had real taste for the 
performance, and a great many more who had none 
at all j and the performers themselves w-ere, as usual, 
in tlicir own estimation, and that of their immediate 
friends, the first private performers in England. 

Elinor was neither musical, nor affecting to be 
BO, she made no scruple of turning away her eyes 
from the grand pianoforte, whenever it suited her, 
and unrestrained even by the presence of a harp, and 
a -violoncello, would fix them at pleasure on ^y 
other object in the room. In one of these excursive 
glances she perceived among the group of young 
E VOL. II. 
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men, tbe very he, Tyho had given them a lecture on 
to'bflipick-caees at Gray's. 8he perceived him soon 
afterwards looking at herself, and speaking familiarly 
to her brother; and had just determined to find out 
his name from the latter, when Uiey both came to- 
wards her, and Mr. Dash wood introduced him to her 
as Mr. Brobert Ferrai's. 

He addressed her with easy civility, and twisted 
his head iuto a bow which assured her as plainly as 
words could have done, that he was exactly the cox- 
comb she had heard him described to be by Lucy. 
Happy had it been for her, if her regard for Edwaj^ 
had depended less on his own merit, than on the 
merit of his nearest relations ! For thfen his brother’s 
bow must have given the finishing stroke to what the 
ill-humour of his mother and sister would have 
begun. But while she wondered at the difPerence of 
the two young men, she did not find that the empti- 
ness and conceit of the one, put her at all out of 
charity with the modesty and worth of the other. 
Why" they were difieront, Bobeit explained to her 
himself in the course of a quarter of an hour’s con- 
versation ; for, talking of his brother, and lamenting 
the extreme gaucherie which he really believed kept 
him from mixing in proper Society, he candidly and 
generously attributed it much less to any natural de- 
ficiency, than to the misfortune of a private educa- 
tion ; while he himself, though probably without any 
particular, any material superiority by nature, merely 
from the advantage of a public school, was as well 
fitted to mix in the world as any other mlin. 

^ Upon my soul,” he added, “ I believe it is 
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nothing moro ; and so I often tell my mother, when 
she is grieving about it. * My dear madam/ I al*> 
ways say to her, ‘ you must make yours(df easy. The 
evil is now irremediable, and it has been entirely 
your own doing. Why would you be persuaded by 
my uncle, Sir Robert, against your own judgment, 
to place Edward under private tuition, at the most 
critical time of his life ? If >ou had only sent him 
to Westminster us well as myself, instead of sending 
liim to Mr. Pratt’s, all this would have been pre- 
vented.’ This is the way in which I always consider 
the matter, and my mother is perfectly convinced of 
her error.” 

Elinor would not oppose his opinion, because 
whatever might be her general estimation of the ad- 
vantage of a public school, she could not think of 
Edward’s abode in Mr. Pratt’s family, with any sa- 
tisfaction. 

“ You reside in Devonshire, I think” — was hif 
next obseivation ; “ in a cottage near Dawlish.” 

Elinor set him right as to its situation, and it 
seemed rather surprising to him that anybody could 
live in Devonshire, without living near Dawlish. He 
bestowed his hearty approbation, however, on their 
species of house. * 

“ For my own part,” said he, ** I am excessively 
fond of a cottage ; there is ulway s so much comfort, 
80 much elegance about them. And 1 protest, if I 
had any money to spare, I should buy a little land ‘ 
and build one myself, within a sliort distance of 
London, where 1 might drive myself down at any 
time, and collect a few friends about me and be 
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happy. I ftdvise ev<'r3hody who is jifoing to Imild, 
to build a cottage. My fricud Lord Courtland came 
to me the other day on purpose fo ask my advice, 
and laid before me three different plans of Bonomi’s, 
I was to decide on the best of them. ‘My dear 
Coiirtlaiid/ said I, immediately throwing them all 
into the fire, * do not adopt either of them, but by 
all means build a cottage.* And that, I fancy, will 
be the end of it. 

“ Some people imagine that there can he no ac- 
commodations, no space in a cottage ; but this is all 
a mistake. T was last month at my friend Elliott’s 
near Dartford, Lady Elliott wished to give a dance, 
‘ But how can it be done ?* said she ; ‘my dear Fer- 
rars, do tell me how it is to be managed. There is 
not a room in this cottage that will hold ten couple, 
and where can the supper be?* 7 immediately saw 
that there could be no difficulty in it, so I said, ‘ My 
"dear Lady Elliott, do not be uneasy. The dining 
parlour will admit eighteen couple with ease ; cai’d- 
tabics may be placed in the drawing-room ; the library 
may be open for tea and other refreshments j and let 
tlie supper be set out in the saloon,* Lady Elliott 
was delighted with the thought. VfQ measured the 
dining-room, and found it would hold exactly eigh- 
teen couple, and the affair was arranged precisely 
after my plan. So that, in fact, you see, if people 
do hut know how to set about it, eveiyr comfort may 
be as well enjoyed in a cottage as in the most spacious 
dwelling.’* 

Elinor agreed to it all, for she did not think lie 
deserved the compliment of rational opposition. 
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As John Dash wood had no more pleasure In music 
than his eldest sister, his mind was equally at liberty 
to fix on anything else ; and a thouglit struck him 
during the evening, which he communicated to his 
wife, for her approbation, when they got home. The 
consideration of Mrs. Denison’s mistake, in suppos- 
ing his sisters their guests, had suggested the propriety 
of their being really invited to become such, while 
Mrs. Jennings’s engagements kept her from home. 
The expense would be nothing, the inconvenience 
not more ; and it was altogether an attention, which 
the delicacy of his conscience pointed out to bo 
requisite to its complete enfranchisement from his 
promise to bis father. Fanny was startled at the 
proposal. 

“ I do not see how it can be done,” said she, 
“ without afTroiiting Lady Middleton, for they spend 
every day mth her ; otherwise I should be exceed- 
ingly glad to do it. You know I am always ready 
to pay them any attention in my power, as my taking 
them out this evening shows. But they are Lady 
Middleton’s visitors. How can I ask them away 
from her ?” 

Her husband, but with great humility, did not see 
the force of her ohjection. “ They had already spent 
a week ill this manner in Conduit-street, and Lady 
Middleton could not be displeased at their giving 
the same number of days to such near relations.” 

Fanny paused a moment, and then, with fresh 

vig^r, said, 

*^^y love, I would ask them with all my heart, if 
it was in my power. But 1 had Just settled within 
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myself to ask the Miss Steeles to spend a few days 
with us. They are very well-behaved, good kind of 
girls ; and 1 think the attention is due to tliem, ns 
their uncle did so very well by EcUvard. \Ve can 
ask your sisters some other year, }ou know ; but (he 
Miss Steeles may not be in tow'n any more, I am 
sure you will like them ; indeed, jou do like them, 
you know, very much already, and so does my mo- 
ther j and they are such favourites with Hany !” 

Mr. Dnaliwood was convinced. lie saw the ne- 
cessity of inviting the Miss Steeles immediately, 
and Ids conscience was pacitied by the resolution of 
inviting bis sisters another year; at the same time, 
hWever, sljly suspecting that aiiolher jear would 
make the invitation needless, by bringing Elinor to 
town as Colonel Brandon’s wife, and Marianne us 
their visitor. 

Fanny, rejoicing in her escape, and proud of the 
ready wit that had procured it, wrote the next morn- 
ing to Lucy, to request her company and her sister’s, 
for some dajs, in Harley-street, as soon as Lady Mid- 
dleton could spare them. This was enough to make 
Lucy really and reasonably happy. Mrs. Dashw^ood 
seemed actually working for her, heraelf ; cherishing 
all her hopes, and promotinf; all her views ! Such 
an opportunity of being with Edward and his fa- 
mily was, above all things, the most material to her 
interest, and such an invitation the most gratifying 
to her feelings ! It was an advantage that could 
not he too gratefully acknowledged, nor too spe^ily 
DSade use of; and tlie visit to Lady Middleton, which 
had not before had any precise limits, was instantly 
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discovered to have heeu always meant to end In two 
days* time. 

When the note was shown to Elinor, as it was 
within ten minutes after its arrival, it gave her, for 
the first time, some share in the ej^pectations of 
Lucy ; for such a mark of uncommon kindness, 
vouchsafed on so short an acquaintance, seemed to 
declare that the good-will towards her arose from 
something more than merely malice against herself, 
and might be brought, by time and address, to do 
everj'thing that Lucy wished. Her flattery had al- 
ready subdued the pride of Lady Middleton, and 
made an entry into the close heart of Mrs. John 
Dashwood ; and thesd were eifects that laid open the 
probability of greater. 

The Miss Steeles removed to Harlcy-8ti*eet, and 
all that reached Elinor of their influence there, 
strengthened her expectation of the event. Sir John, 
who called on them more than once, brought home 
such accounts of the favour they were in, as must ba 
universally striking. Mrs. Dashwood had never been 
BO much pleased with any young women in her life, 
as she was with them ; had given each of them a 
iieedle-book, made by some" emigrant ; called Lucy 
by her christen name ; ^iid did not know ^^ether 
ihe should e\er be able to part with tliem. 
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Mrs. Palmer was so well at the end of a fortnight, 
that her mother felt it no longer necessary to give up 
the whole of her time to her ; and contenting her- 
self with visiting her once or twice a day, returned 
from that period to her own home, and her own 
habits, in which she found the Miss Dashwoods very 
ready to reassume their former share. 

About the third or fourth nioming after their 
being thus re-settled in Berkeley-street, Mrs. Jen- 
nings, on returning from her ordinary visit to Mrs. 
Palmer, entered the drawing-room, where Elinor was 
fitting by herself, with an air of such hurrying im- 
portance as prepared her to bear something wonder- 
ful; and giving her time only to form that idea, 
began directly to justify it^ saying. 

Lord ! my dear Miss Dashwood ! have you heard 
the news ? ” 

** No, ma’am. What is it ?” 

« Something so strange !*‘ But you shall hear it 
all. — ^\Vhen I got to Mr, Palmer’s, I found Charlotte 
quite in a fuss about the child. She was sure it was 
very ill — ^it cried, and fretted, and was all over pim- 
ples. So I looked at it directly, and, ‘ Lord ! my 
dear/ says I, * it is nothing in the >vorld but the red- 
;’ and nurse said just the same. But Charlotte, 
fhe would not be satisfied, so Mr. Donavan was sent 
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for ; and luckily he happened to be Just come Jnfirom 
Harley-street, so he stepped over directly, and os 
soon as ever he saw the child, he said just as we did^ 
that it was nothing in the world but the red-gum, 
and then Charlotte was easy. And so, Just as he was 
going away again, it came into my head, I am sure 
I da not know how I happened to think of it, but it 
came into my head to ask him if there was any new|. 
6a upon that, he smirked, and simpered, and looked 
grave, and seemed to know something or other, and 
at last he said in a whisper, * For fear any unpleasant 
report should reach the young ladies under your care 
as to their sister’s indisposition, I think it advisable 
to say, that I believe there is no great reason for 
alarm ; I hope Mrs, Dashwood will do very well,’ ” 

“What! is Fanny ill?” 

“ That is exactly what I said, my dear. * Lord!’ 
says I, ‘ is Mrs. Dashwood ill ? ’ So then it all came 
out ; and the long and the short of the matter, by all 
I can learn, seems to be this ; — Mr. Edward FeiTars, 
the very young man I ^ed to Joke with you about 
(but however, as it tuiw out, I am monstrous glad 
there never was anything in it), Mr, Edward Ferrars, 
it seems, has been engaged above this twelvemonth 
to my cousin liUcy ! — The»’e*8 for you, my dear !— * 
And not a creature knowing a syllable of the matter 
except Nancy! — Could you have believed such a 
thing possible ? — There is no great wonder in their 
liking one another; but that matters should be 
brought so forward between them, and nobody sus- 
pect it ! That is strange ! — 1 never happened to see 
them together, or I am sure I should have found it 
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out directly. Well, and so this was kept a grea, 
secret, for fear of Mrs. Ferrars ; and neither she no* 
your brother or sister suspe cted a word of the matter^ 
— till this very morning, poor Nancy, who, you know, 
is a well-meaning creature, but no conjuror, popped 
it all out. * Lord ! ’ thinks she to herself, * they are all 
so fond of Lucy, to be sure they will make no diifi- 
^Ity about it j* and so, away she went to your sister, 
who was sitting all alone at her carpet-work, little 
suspecting what was to come — ^for she had just been 
saying to your brother, only five minutes before, that 
she thought to make a match between Edward and 
some Lord’s daughter or other, I forget who. So you 
may think what a blow it was to all her vanity 
and pride. She fell into violent hysterics imme- 
diately, with such screams as reached your brother’s 
ears, as he was sitting in his own dreBsing-room 
down-stairs, thinking about writing a letter to his 
steward in the country. So up he dew directly, and 
a terrible scene took place, for Lucy was come to 
them by that time, little droning of what was going 
on. Poor soul ! I pity he" And I must say, I think 
she was used very hardly; for your sister scolded 
like any fury, and soon drove her into a fainting fit. 
Nancy, she fell upon her knees, and oiled bitterly ; 
and your brother, he walked about the room, and 
said he did not know what to do, Mrs. Dashwood 
declared they should not stay a minute longer in the 
house, and your brother was forced to go down upon 
his knees too, to persuade her to let them stay till 
they had packed up their clothes^ Then she fell into 
hysterics again, and he was so frightened that ho 
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would send for Mr. Donavan,and Mr. Doiiavan found 
the house in all fliis uproar. Thft carriage was at 
the door ready to take my poor cousins away, and 
they were just stepping in as he came off ; poor Lucy 
in such a condition, he says, she could hardly walk ; 
and Nancy, she was almost as had. I declare, I have 
no patience witli your sister ; and I hope, with all my 
heart, it will be a match in spite of her. Lord ! what 
a taking poor IStr. Kdward A\iU bo in when he hears 
of it ! To have his love used so scornfully ! for they 
say he is monstrous fond of her, as well ho may. I 
should not wonder, if he was to be in the greatest of 
a passion ! — and Mr. Donavan thinks just the same. 
He and I had a great deal of talk about it ; and the 
best of all is, that he is gone back again to Harley- 
Btreet, that he may be within call when Mrs. Ferrars 
is told of it, for she was sent for ^s soon as ever my 
cousins left the house, for your sister was sure she 
would be in hysterics too ; and so she ^ay, for what 
I care. I have no pity for either of th^m, I have 
no notion of people’s Unaking such a to-do about 
money and greatness. There is no reason' on earth 
why Mr. Edward and Lucy should not marry ; for I 
am sure Mrs, Ferrars may afford to do very well hy 
her son ; and though Lilcy has next to nothing herself, 
she knows better than anybody how to make the 
most of everything ; and I dare say, if Mrs. Ferrars 
would only allow him five hundred a-year, she would 
make as good an appearance with it as anybody else 
would with eight. Lord ! how snug they might live 
in such another cottage as yours — or a little bigger — 
with two maids and two men; and I believe I could 
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help them to a housemaid, for my Betty has a sister 
out of place, that would fit them^actly.” 

Here Mrs. Jennings ceased, and as Elinor had 
had time enougl} to collect her thdughts, she was 
able to give such an answer, and make such obser- 
Tations, as the subject might naturally be supposed 
to produce. — Happy to find that she was not sus- 
pected of any extraordinary interest in it ; that Mrs. 
Jennings (as she had of late often hoped might be 
the case) had ceased to imagine her at all attached 
to Edward; and happy above all the rest, in the 
absence of Marianne, she felt very well able to speak 
of the afiair without embarrassment, and to give her 
Judgment, as she believed, with impartiality on the 
conduct of every one concerned in it. 

She could hardly determine what her own expec- 
tation of its event really was though she earnestly 
tried to drive away the notion of its being possible 
to end otherwise at last, than in the marriage of 
Edward and Lucy. What Mrs. Ferrars would say 
and do, though there could not be a doubt of its 
nature, she was anxious to hear ; and still more an- 
xious to know how Edward would conduct himself.-— 
For him she felt much compassion j— for Lucy very 
little — and it cost her soma pains to procure that 
little ; — ^for the rest of the party none at all. 

As Mrs. Jennings could talk on no other subject, 
Elinor soon saw the necessity of preparing Marianne 
for its discussion. — No time was to be lost in un- 
deceiving her, in making her acquainted with the 
real truth , and in endeavouring to bring her to hear 
It talked of by othera, without betraying that she felt 
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any uneasiness for her sister, or any resentment 
against Edward. ^ 

Elinor’s office was a painful one. — She was going 
to remove wha^she really believed to be her sister’s 
chief consolation, — ^to give such particulars of Ed- 
ward, as she feared would ruin him for ever in her 
good opinion, — and to make Marianne, by a resem- 
blance in their situations, which to her fancy would 
seem strong, feel all her own disappointment over 
again. But unwelcome as such a task must be, it 
was necessary to be done, and Elinor therefore has- 
tened to perform it. 

She was very far from wishing to dwell on her 
own feelings, or to represent herself as suffering 
much, any otherwise than as the self-command she 
had practised since her first knowledge of Edward’s 
engagement, might suggest a hint of what was prac- 
ticable to Marianne. Her narration was clear and 
simple ; and though it could not be given without 
emotion, it was not accompanied by violent agitation, 
nor impetuous grief. — That belonged rather to the 
hearer, for Marianne listened with horror, and cried 
excessively. Elinor was to be the comforter of others 
in her own distresses, no less than in theirs ; and all 
the comfort that could ^e given by assurances of her 
own composure of mind, and a very earnest vindica- 
tion of Edward from every charge but of imprudence^ 
was readily ofibred. 

But Marianne for some time woulff give credit to 
neither. Edward seemed a second Willoughby ; and 
acknowledging as Elinor did, that she had loved him 
most sincerely, could she feel less than herself! As 
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for Lucy Steele^ she considered her so totally unami- 
able, so absolutely incapable of^taching a sensible 
man, that she could not be persuaded at first to be« 
Move, and afterwards to pai’don, any^brmer afiTection 
of Edward for her. She would not even admit it to 
have been natural ; and Elinor left her to be con- 
vinced that it was so, by that which only could con- 
vinee her, a better knowledge of mankinds 

Her first communication had reached no farther 
than to state the fact of the engagement, and the 
length of time it had existed. — Marianne’s feelings 
had then broken in, and put an end to all regularity 
of detail ; and for some time all that could be done 
was to soothe her distress, lessen her alarms, and 
combat her resentment. The first question on her 
side, which led to farther particulars, was, 

How long has this been known to you, Elinor ? 
Has he written to you P” 

“ I haye know it these four months. When Lucy 
first came to Barton-park last November, she told me 
Qi confidence of her engagement.” 

'At these v^O|d8, Marianne’s eyes expressed the 
astonishment, wHcb her lips could not utter. After 
a^use of wonder, she exclaimed, 

« Four nronths 1 — Have y^u known of this four 
months 

Elinor confirmed it. 

“ What ! — 'While attending me in all my misery, 
has this been Hk your heart P — and 1 have reproach^ 
you for being happy I”— 

** It was not fit that you should then know how 
muck I was the ’•everse.”— 
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“Four months 1”— cried Marianne again.-— So 
calm! — BO oheerf||l — how have you been sup- 
ported — 

« By fcfeling riiat I was doing my duty.— My pro* 
mUe to Lucy, obliged me to be secret. I owed it to 
her, therefore, to avoid giving any hint of the truth ; 
and I owed it to my family and friends, not to oreate 
in them a Boliclmde about me, which it could not be 
in my power to^atisfy.” 

Marianne seemed much struck.-— 

“ I have very often wished to undeceite yourself 
and my mother,” added Elinor ; ** and once or twice 
I have attempted it'; — ^but without betraying my 
trust, I never could have convinced you.” 

^Four months I— and yet yon loved him!” — 

** Yes. But I did not only love him; — and while 
the comfort of others was dear to me, ^ I was glad to 
spare them from knowing how much I felt. Now, 
I can think and speak of it with little emotion. — I 
would not have you suffer on my account ; for 1 
assure you I no longer suffer materiaUy myself. 1 
have many things to support nie^ 1 am not con* 
Bcious of having provoked the disap^intment by any 
imprudence of my own, aSd I have borne it as much 
as possible without 8pj;eading. it farther. 1 acquit 
Edward of all essential misconduct. I'^wish him 
very happy ; and I’ am so sure of his always doing his 
duty, that though now he may harbour some regret^ 
in end he must become so. Lueysdoes not want 
sense, and that is tlie foundation on whioh every- 
thing good may.be built. And after aU, Marianne < 
after all that is bewitching in the idea of a single and 
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ccuuitBAt attachment, and oil that can he said of oaels 
bfippioesB depending* euUroly pn any parttcular 
pmon, it ifl not meant^it is not dt— it is not possi* 
ble that it should be so. Edward will marry Lucy ; 
ha will marry a woTnan superior in person and un- 
derstanding to half her sex | and time and habit will 
teach him to forget that he ever thought another 
superior to her,”— 

** If such is your way of thinking, said Marianne, 
^if the loss of what is most valued is so easily to be 
made up by something else, your resolution, your 
•elf-oommand, are, perhaps, a little less to be won- 
dered at— They are brought more within my com- 
prehension.” 

** I understand you, Tou do not suppose that I 
have ever felt muc^. For four months, Marianne, I 
have had all this hanging on my mind, without being 
at liberty to speak of it to a single creature ; know- 
ing that it would make you and my mother most un- 
happy whenever it were explained to you, yot unable 
to prepare you for it in the least. It was told me,— 
it was in a maqifer forced on me by the very person 
herself, whose prior engagement n^ed all my pro- 
spects; and told me, as 1 thought, with triumph. 
^Is personas suspicions, tl^erefore, I have had to 
oppose, by endeavouring to appewr indifferent where 
1 have been most deeply interested end it has not 
oidy once;— I have had her hopes and exulta- 
tion to listen to again and again. I have known 
myself to be divided from Edward for ever, without 
hearing one eireuBMtance that eould make me less 
desire the connexion. Nothing has proved him un- 
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trorthy; ikor bas anything d^obwed him indifibrent to 
me. 1 have bad to contend aPitnst the unkinditoaa 
of Mb sister, and the insolence of his mother ; and 
haTO suilered the punishment of an attachment, withi» 
out enjoying its advantages. And all this has'’ been 
going on at a time, 'when, as you too well know^it 
has not been my only unhappiness. If you can 
think me capable of ever feeling-^urely you may 
suppose that I have suffered now. The composure 
of mind with which I’ have brought myself at present 
to consider the matter, theconsolatlon that I have been . 
willing to admit, have been the effect of constajsit and 
painful exertion j^tiiey did not spring up of them* 
selves ^ — ^they did not occur to relieve my spirits at 
fhst-^o, Marianne. Then, if I had not been hoimd 
to sitence, perhaps nothing conld have kept me en^ 
tirely — not even what I owed to my dearest friends 
-^from openly showing that I was very unhappy.”— 
Harianns was qui^ subdued.— 

*• Oh ! Elinor,*’ she cried, ** you. have made me 
hate myself for ever. How burbarous bave I been ^ 
to you I— .you, wbo have been my oe(p}y comfort, wbo> 
have borne with me in ml my miseiy, wbo have 
seemed to be only suffering for me! — Is this my 
gratitude? Is this the only rethm 1 can make youF 
Because your merit cries out upon myself, I have, 
been trying to do it away.” 

The tenderest caresses followed this conibssioii. 
In such a Brame of mind as she was now in, Elinor * 
had no difHeulty in obtaining from her wbab^er pro* 
jiiise she required; and, at her request, Marianne 
engaged never to speak of the affiiir to mig one wUb 

F VOL. II. 
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Ihe least appcarance|pf ‘biUemessi — ^to meet litttcy 
irithout l>etraying the smaliest increase of d1ilike.to 
her; — and cTen to see Edward hhnself, if chance 
'Shoul^ bring the^ together, without any diminution 
of her usual cordiality. These wore great conces- 
^ohs; but where Marianne felt that she had injuredi 
no reparation could be too much for her to nu^e* > 
•She performed her promise of being discreet, to 
admiration. She attended to ail that Mrs. Jennings 
had to say upon the subject with an unchanging 
complexion, dissented fpm her in nothing, and was 
heaid*three times to say, “Yds, ma’am,** She lig- 
htened to her praise of Lucy 'with only moylng from 
' one chair to an<ither, and when Mrs. Jennings talked 
,of Edward’s affection, it cost her only a spasm in h«r 
Ihroak Budh advances towards heroism in her sister, 
* made Elinor feel equal to anything herself. 

The next morning brought a farther trial of it, in 
tt visit from their brother, wl)p came with a most 
serious aspect to talk over the dreadful affi|ir, and 
hsi|ng^.thtta of his wife. — . 

* ** You have heard, I suppose,” said he with great 
as soon as he was seated, ** of the very 
•hoelm^ dlicoTery &at took place under opr roof 
y^terdi^.” • 

^ They all looked their aasenti it seemed too awful 
a moment for ^eeoh. 

^ Tdur sister,” he continued, has suffered dread- 
^ fully. Mrs. Ferrars too— in short, it has been a 
scene of such complicated distress— but 1 will hope 
riipt the storm may he weathered without our being, 
<ff us, quite oreroonie* Foot Fanny! dia wqjsin 
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hjvieripfl all yesterday. But J weuld not alarm yon 
much. Donavan says there is nothing materially 
tp be apprehended ; her constitution is a good one, 
and her resolution equal to anything. She has homo 
it all witliuthp fortitude of an angel! She says she 
nerer shall think well of anybody again ; and one 
cannot wonder at it, after being so deceived !— meet- 
ing with such ingratitude, where ao much, kind- 
ness had been shown; so much confidence had been 
placed 1 It was quite out of the benevolence of her 
heart that she had asked these young women to her 
house ; merely because she thought they deserved 
some attention, were harmless, well-behaved girls, 
and -would be pleasant companions; for otherwise* 
we both wished very much to have invited you and 
Marianne to be with us, while your kind friend there 
was attending her daughter. And now to be so 
rewarded I wish with all my heart,* says poor 
j| Fanny in ^^her affectionate way, ‘ that we had asked 
■ your sisters instead of them.’ ” 

Here-he stopped to he thanked; which being done, 
he went on. 

What poor Mrs. Ferrars suffered when first Fanny 
broke it to her, is not to be i^escribod. W£ile she 
with the truest Haffecti<9n haft been planning a most 
eligible connexion for him, was it to be supposed that 
he could be all the time secretly engaged to another 
person ! — such a suspicion could never have entered 
her jiead ! If she suspected any prepossession else-, 
where, it could not be in that quarter. * There, to be 
sure,’ said she, * I might have thought myself safe.’ 
$he was quite'^ln an agony. We consulted together, 
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howeyer, as to what should be done, and at last she 
determined to send for Edward. Ho came. But I 
am sorry to relate what ensued. All that Mrs. Fer^ 
rars could say to make him put an end to the engage- 
ment, assisted too as you may well supnose by my 
arguments, and Fanny’s entreaties, was n no avail. 
Duty, affection, everything was disregarded. I never 
thought Edward so stubborn, so unfeeling, before. 
His mother explained to liim her liberal designs, in 
case of his marrying Miss Morton ; told him she 
would settle on him the Norfolk eitate, which, clear 
of land-tax, brings in a good thousand a-year^ 
offered even, when matters grew desperate, to make 
it twelve hundred ; and in opposition to this, if he 
still persisted in this low connexion, represented to 
him the certain penury that must attend the match. 
His own two thousand pounds she protested should 
be his all ; she would never see him again ; and so 
far would she be from affording him the smallest 
assistance, that if he were to enter into any profes- 
sion with a view of better support, she would do all 
in her power to prevent his advancing in it” 

Here Marianne, in an ecstasy of indignation, claj)- 
ped her hands together and cried, ** Gracious God ! 
can this be possible !” « 

** Well may you wonder, Marianne,” replied her 
brother, ** at the obstinacy which could resist such 
arguments as these. Your exclamation is very 
natural.” 

Marianne was going to retort, but she remembered 
her promises^^and forbore. 

^ All this however,” he ccuitinued, << was urged in 
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fain. Edward said very little; but wb&t he did soy, 
was in the most determined manner. Nothing could 
^evail on him to give up his engagement. He would 
stand to it, cost him what it might.” 

** Tlien,” cried Mrs. Jennings with blunt sincerity, 
no longer able to be silent, “ he has acted like an 
honest man ! 1 beg your pardon, Mr, Dushwood. 

but if he had done otherwise, I should have thought 
him a rascal. T ha^e some little concern in tho 
business, as well as yourself, for Lucy Steele is my 
cousin, and T believe there is not a better kind of 
girl in the world, nor one who more deserves a good 
husband.” 

John Dashwood was greatly astonished; but hia 
nature was calm, not open to provocation, and he 
never wished to offend anybody, especially anybody 
of good fortune. He thereforereplicd, without any 
resentment, 

“ I would by no means speak disrespectfully of any 
relation of yours, madam. Miss Lucy Steele is, I 
dare aay, a very deserving young woman, but in the 
present case, you know, the ^connexion must be im- 
possible; And to have enteifcd into a secret engage- 
ment with a young man under her uncle’s care, the 
son of a woman especially of such very large fortune 
as Mrs. Ferran, is perhaps altogether a little extra- 
ordinary. In short, 1 do not mean th reflect uppn 
the behaviour of any person whom you have a regard 
for, Mrs. Jennings. We all wish her extremely 
happy, and Mrs. 'Ferrars’s conduct throughout the 
whole has been such as every conscientious, good 
iholher, in like circumstances, would adopt. It hat 
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been dignified and liberal. Edward has drawn his 
own lot, and I fear It will be a bad one,” 

Marianne sighed out her similar apprehension^ 
and Elinor’s heart wrung for the feelings of Edward, 
while braTing his mother’s threats, for a woman who 
could nut reward him. 

“ Well, sir,” said Mrs. Jennings, “ and how did it 

end?” 

** I am sorry to say, ma’am, in a most unhappy 
rupture Edward ^ dismissed for ever from his 
mother’s notice. He left her house yesterday, hut 
where he is gone, or whether he is still in to\7n, I 
do nut know ; for we of course can make no inquiry,” 

** Poor young man ! — and what is to become of 
him?” 

** What, indeed ma’am ! It is a melancholy con« 
uderation. Bom to the prospect of such affluence ! 
1 cannot conceive a situation more deplorable. The 
interest of two thousand pounds — ^how can a man 
live on it I — and when to that ia added the recollec- 
tion, that he might, but for his own folly, within 
three months have been in the receipt of two thou- 
sand five hundred a-year, (for Miss Morton has 
thirty thousand pounds,) I cannot picture to myself 
a more wretched condition.' We must all feel for 
him ; and the more so, because it is so totally out of 
our power to assist him.” 

*• Poor young man I” cried Mrs, Jennings, ** I am 
sure he should be very welcome to bed and board at 
my house ; and so I would tell him, if 1 could see 
him. It is not fit that he should be living about at 
his own charge now, at lodgings and taverns.” • 
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Elinoi’s heart thanked her for such kindness to- 
wards Edward, though she could not forbear smiling 
at the form of It. 

** If he Would only have done as well by himself,” 
said John Dashwood, ** as all his friends were dis- 
posed to do by him, he might now have been in his 
proper situation, and would have wanted for nothing. 
But as it is, it must be out of anybody’s power to 
assist him. And there is one thing more preparing 
against him, which must be worse than all— his mo- 
ther has determined, with a very natural kind of 
spirit, to settle that estate upon Robert immediately, 
which might have been Edward’s, on proper condi- 
tions. I left her this morning with her lawyer, 
talking over the business.” 

“ W ell I ” said Mrs, J ennings, “ that is her revenge. 
Everybody has a way of their own. But I don’t 
think mine would be, to make one son independent, 
because another had plagued me.” 

Marianne got up, and walked about the room. 

Can anything be more galling to the spirits of a 
man,” continued John, ** than to see his younger 
brother in possession of an estate which might have 
been his own ? Poor EdW^d ! I feel for him sin- 
cerely.” 

A few minutes mofe spent in the same kind of 
effusion, concluded his visit ; and with repeated as- 
Buraiices to his sisters that he really believed there 
was no material danger in Fanny’s indisposition, and 
that they need not therefore be very uneasy about it, 
he went away ; leaving the three ladies unanimous 
in their sentiments on the present occasion, as far at 
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least as it regarded Mrs. Ferrars’s conduct, the Bash* 
woods', and Edward's. 

Marianne's indignation burst forth as soon as he 
quited the room ; and as her vehemence made reserve 
impossible in Elinor, and unnecessary in Mrs. Jen- 
nings, they all joined in a very spirited critique upon 
the party. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Mra, Jennings was very worm in her praise^ of 
Edward's conduct, but only Elinor and Marianne 
understood its true merit. They only knew how 
little he had had to tempt him to be disobedient, and 
how small was the consolation, beyond the conscious- 
ness of doing right, that could remain to him in the 
loss of friends and fortune. Elinor gloried in his 
integrity ; and Marianne forgave all his oifenceB in 
compassion for his punisliment. But though confi- 
dence between them was, by this public discovery, 
restored to its proper state, it was not a subject on 
which either of them were fond of dwelling when 
alone. Elinor avoided it upon principle, as tending 
to fix stiU more upon her thoughts, by the too warm, 
too positive assurances of Marianne, that belief of 
Edward’s continued afibetion for herself, whicb she 
rather wished to do away ; and Marianne’s courage 
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which always left her more diBBatisAed with herself 
than ever, by the comparison it necessarily produced 
between Elinor’s conduct and her own. 

She felt all the force of that comparison ; but not 
as her sister had hoped, to urge her to exertion now; 
she felt it with all the pain of continual self-reproach, 
regretted most bitterly that she had never exerted 
herself before j but it brought only the torture of 
penitence, without the hope of amendment. Her 
mind was so much weakened 'that she still fancied 
present exertion Impossible, and therefore it only 
dispirited her more. 

Nothing new was heard by them for a day or two 
afterwards, of affairs in Harley-slrcet, or Bartlp^t’s 
Buildings. But though so much of the matter was 
known to them already, that Mrs. Jennings might 
have had enough to do in spreading that knowledge 
farther, without seeking after more, she had resolved 
from the first to pay a visit of comfort and inquiry to 
her cousins as soon as she could ; and nothing but 
the hindrance of more visitors than usual, had pre- 
vented her going to them within that time. 

The third day succeeding their knowledge of the 
particulars, was so fine, so beautiful a Sunday as to 
draw many to Kensin^on Gardens, though it was 
only the second week in March. Mrs. Jennings 
and Elinor were of the number ; but Marianne, who 
knew that the Willougbbyg were again in town, and 
had a constant dread of meeting them, chose rather 
to stay at home, than venture into so public a place. 

* An intimate acquaintance of Mrs. Jennings joined 
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them Boon after they entered the Gerdens, and Elinor 
was not sorry that by her continuing with them, and 
engaging all Mrs. Jennings’s conversation, she was 
herself left to quiet reflection. She saw nothing of 
the Willouglibys, nothing of Edward, and for somo 
time nothing of anybody who could by any chance, 
whether grave or guy, be interesting to her. Hut at 
last, she found herself, with some surprise, accosted 
by Miss Steele, who, though looking rather shy, ex- 
pressed great satisfaction In meeting them, and on 
receiving encouragement fi*om the particular kindness 
of Mrs. Jennings, left her own party for a short time, 
to join theirs. Mrs. Jennings immediately whispered 
to Elinor, 

y jjset it all out of her, my dear. She will tell you 
an;^ing if you ask. You see 1 cannot leave Mrs. 
Clai'ke.” 

It was lucky, however, for Mrs. Jennings’s curiosity, 
and for Elinor’s too, that she would tell anything 
without being asked, for notliing would otherwise 
have been learnt. 

** I am so glad to meet you,” said Mi°s Steele, 
taking her familiarly by the arm — ** for I wanted to 
see you of all things in the world and then lower- 
ing her voice, ** 1 suppose Mrs. Jennings has heard 
all about it. Is she angry P*’ 

** Not at all, I believe, with you.” 

“ Tliat is a good thing. And Lady Middleton, is 
she angry ? ” 

** I cannot suppose it possible that she should.” 

** 1 am monstrous glad of it. Good gracious ! 
1 have had such a time of it ! 1 never saw Lucy in 
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such a rage In my life, Sh^ Towed at first she would 
never trim me up a new bonnet, nor do anything else 
for me again, so long as she lived ; but now she 1 b 
quite come to, and we are as good friends as ever. 
Look, she made me this bow to fny hat, and put in 
the feather last night. There now, you are going to 
lai%h at me too. But why should not I wear pink 
ribbons ? I do not care if it is the Doctor’s favourite 
colour. I am sure, for my part, I should never have 
known he did like it better than any other colour, if 
he had not happen to say so. My cousins have beeif 
so plaguing me ; — I declare sometimes, 1 do not 
know which way to look before them.” 

She had wandered^away to a subject on which 
Elinor had nothing to say. and therefore soon Joiged 
it expedient to find her way back again to the first. 

“ Well, but Miss Dashwood,” speaking triumph- 
antly, “ people may say what they choose about Mr. 
Ferrara’s declaring he would not have Lucy, for it’s 
no such a thing, I can tell you ; and it’s quite a 
shame for such ill-natured reports to be spread 
abroad. Whatever Lucy might think about it her- 
self, you know, it was no buifiness of other people to 
eefit doTO for certain.” 

** I never heard anything of the kind hinted at be- 
fore, I assure you,” said Elinor, 

“ Oh ! did not you P But it was said, I know, very 
well, and by more than one ; for Miss Godby told 
Miss Sparks, that nobody in their senses could 
expect Mr. Ferrars to give up a woman like Miss 
Morton, with thirty thousand pounds to her fortdne, 
for Lucy Steele that had nothing at all; ahd I had it 
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from Miss f^parks myself. And besides that, my 
cousin Richard said himself, that wlieu it came to the 
point, he was afraid Mr. Ferrars would he off ; and 
when Edward did not come near us fur three days, I 
could not tell what to think myself; and I believe in 
my heart Lucy gave it all up for lost ; for -we capie 
away from your brother’s on Wednesday, and we saw 
nothing of him not all Thursday, Friday, and Satur* 
day, and did not kno^y what w'as become witli him. 
Once Lucy thought to write to him, but then her 
i^irit rose against that. However, this morning he 
came, just as we came home fro^ church ; and then 
it all came out, how he had been sent for Wednes- 
day to Harley-street, and blen talked to by his 
mother and all of them, and how he had declared be- 
fore them all that he loved nobody but Lucy, and 
nobody bpt Lucy would he have : and how he had 
been so worried by what passed, that as soon as he 
had went away from his mother’s house, he had got 
upon his horse, and |itd into the country somewhere 
or other ; and how he had staid about at an inn all 
Thursday and Friday, on purpose to get the better oi 
it. And after thinking it all over and over again, he 
said it seemed to him as if, now be had no fortune^ 
and no nothing at all, it wo«dd be quite unkind to 
keep her on to the engagement, because it must he 
for her loss, fur he had nothing but two thopsond 
pounds, and no hope of anything else ; and if he was 
to go into orders, as he had some thoughts, he could 
get nothing but a curacy, and how was they to live 
upon that? He could not bear to think of her 
doing no better, and so he begged, if she had the least 
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mind for it, put an end to the matter directly, and 
leave him to ehift for himself. I heard him say all 
this as plain as. could possibly be. And it was en- 
tirely for her sake, and upon her account, that he 
said a word about being off, and not upon his own. 
I will take my oath ho never dropped a syllable of 
being tired of her, or of wishing to marry Miss 
Morton, or anything like it. But, to be sure, Xucy 
would not give ear to such kind of talking ; so she 
told him directly (with a great deal about sweet and 
love, you know, and all that — Oh, la ! one can't re- 
peat such kind of things, you know) — she told him 
directly, she had not the least mind in the world to 
be off, for she could live -with him upon a trifle, and 
how little soever he might have, she should he very 
glad to have it fill, you know, or something of the 
kind. So then he was monstrous happy, and they 
talked on some time afiout what they should do, and 
they agreed he should take orders directly, and 
they must wait to be married till he got a living. 
Ajid Just then I could not hear any more, for my 
<#li8in called from below to |ell me Mrs. Richardson 
was coiwe in her coach, and would take one of us to 
Kensington Gardens ; so I was forced to go into the 
room and interrupt tlicifl, to ask Lucy if she would 
like to go, but she did not care to leave Edward ; so 
I just run up stairs and put on a pair of silk stock- 
ings, and came off with the Richardsons.** 

“ I do not understand what you mean by interrupt- 
ing tbem,” said Elinor 5 you were all in the same 
room together, were not you P 
" No indeed • not ns. La ! Mias Dashwood, do 
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you think people make loTe when anybody else is 
by P Oh ! for shame ! — To be sure, you must know 
better than that. (Laughing affectedly.) — No, no ; 
they were shut up in the drawing-room together, and , 
all 1 heard was only by listening at the door.” 

How !” cried Elinor) “have you been repeating 
to me what you only learnt yourself by listening at 
the door?” I am sorry I did not know it before; 
for 1 certainly would 4iot have suffered you to give 
me particulars of a conversation which you ought 
not to have known yourself. How could you behave 
so unfairly by your sister P ” 

“ Oh, la ! there is nothing in that. 1 only stood 
at the door, and heard what 1 could. And I am 
sure Lucy would have done just the same by me ; 
for, a year or two back, when Martha Sharpe and 1 
had so many secrets together, she never made any 
bones of hiding in a closet, or behind a chimney- 
board, on purpose to hear what we said.” 

Elinor tried to talk of something else ; hut Hiss 
Steele could not be kept beyond a couple of minutes 
from what was uppermost in her mind, % 

“ Edward talks of going to Oxford soon,” said she, 
“ but now he is lodging at No. — Fall Mall. What 
an ill-natured woman his ifiotber is, an’t she P And 
your brother and sister were not very kind ! How- 
ever, 1 shan't say anything against them to ym ; and 
to be sure they did send us home in their own 
chariot, which was more than 1 looked for. And 
for my part, 1 was all in a fright for fear your sister 
should ask us for the huswifes she had gnve us a day 
or two before ; b^t however, nothing was eai& abont 
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tiiem, imd 1 too!k core to keep mine out of eight, 
Edward have got some businesa at Oxford, he says, 
60 he must go there for a time ; and after that, as 
soon as he can light upon a bishop, he will be or- 
dained. I wonder what curacy he will get!— 
Good gracious ! (giggling as she spoke) l*d lay my 
life I know what my cousins will say, when they 
hear of it. They will tell me I should write to the 
Doctor, to get Edward the oitracy of his new liring. 
I know they will } but I am sure I would not do 
such a thing for all the world. 'La!’ I shall say 
directly, * I wonder how you could think of such « 
thing. I write to the Doctor, indeed ! ” 

" Well,” said Elinor, ” it is a comfort to be pre- 
pared against the worst. You have got your answer 
ready.” 

Miss Steele was going to reply on the same subject, 
but the approach of her own party made another 
more necessary. 

" Oh, la ! hero come the Richardshns. I had a 
vast deal more to say to you, but I must not stay 
Sway from them not any lor^er. 1 assure you th^y 
are very genteel people. 'He makes a monstrous 
deal of money, and they keep their own coach. 1 
have not time to speak! to Mrs* Jennings about it 
myself, but pray tell her I am quite happy to hear she 
is not in anger against us, and Lady Middleton the 
same $ and if anything should happen to take you 
and your sister away, and Mrs. Jennings should want 
company, I am sure- we should be very glad to come 
.and jjtay with her for as long a time as she likes. 
1 eu^Kise Lady Middleton won’t ask us any more 
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tIliB bout Good bye; I am sorry Miss Marianno 
was not here. Remember me kindly to her. La t 
if you have not got your best spotted muslin on ! — 
wonder you was not afraid of its being tom.” 

Such was her parting concern ; for after this, eftio 
had time only to pay her farewell compliments to 
Mrs. Jennings, befbre her company was claimed by 
Mrs. Richardson ; and ELnor was left in possession 
of knowledge which might feed her powers of reflec- 
tion some time, though she had Icanit very little 
more than what had been already foreseen and fore- 
planned in her own mind. Edwaid’s marriage with 
Lucy was as flrmly determined on, and the time of 
its taking place remained as absolutely uncertain, as 
she had concluded it would be : — eveiy thing depend- 
ed, exactly after her expectation, on his getting that 
preferment, of which, at present, there seemed not 
the smallest chance. 

As soon as Uiey returned to tho carriage, Mrs. 
Jennings was eager for information ; but as Elinor 
wished to spicad as little as possible intelligence that 
Itad in the first place been so unfairly obtained, she 
confined heiself to the brief repetition of such simpio 
particulars, as she felt assured that Lucy, for the sake 
of her oivu consequence, would choose to have known. 
The continuance of their engagement, and the means 
that were to be taken for promoting its end, was all 
her communication; and this produced from Mrs. 
Jennings the following natural remark : 

•‘Wait for his having a living! — ay, we all know 
how that will end ; — they will wait a twelvemonth, 
and finding no good comes of it, will «et down^pon 
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a ruracy of fljEly pounds a-year, with the interest of 
his two thousand pounds, and what little matter Mr. 
Steele and Mr. Pratt can give her.—- Then they frill 
ha^e*achild every year! and Lord help ’em! how 
pqpr they will be ! — I must see what I can give them 
towards furnishing their house. Two maids and two 
men indeed ! — as I talked of t'other day. — No, no, 
they must get a stout girl of all-works. — Bettj's sis- 
ter would never do for them now.** 

The next morning brought Elinor a letter by 
the two-penny post, from Lucy herself. — It was as 
follows : 

Bartlett’s Buildings, March. 

I hope my dear Miss Dashwood will excuse the 
iberty I take of writing to her ; but 1 know your 
friendshii) for me will make } ou pleased to hear such 
a good account of myself and my dear Edward, 
after all the troubles we baf o went through lately, 
therefore will make no more apologies, but proceed 
to say that, thank God ! though we have suffered 
dreadfully, we are both quite well now, and as happy 
as we must always be in one another's love. We have 
had great trials, and great persecutions, but however, 
at the same time grqjtefully acknowledge many 
friends, yourself not the least among them, whose 
great kindness I shall always thankfully remember, 
as will Edward too, who 1 have told of it, 1 am sure 
^ou will be glad to hear, as llkewiso dear Mrs. Jen 
sings, I spent two happy hours with him yesterday 
afternoon, he would not bear of our parting, though 
earnestly did I, as I thought my duty required, urge 
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lilm to it for prudence cake» and would have parted 
for ever on £he spot» would he consent to it, but he 
eaid it should neyer be» he did not reg^ard his mo- 
tiler's anger, while he could have my affections — our 
prospects are not very bright, to be sure, but ^e 
mnst wait* and hope for the best $ he will be ordained 
shortly, and should it ever be in your power to re- 
commend him to anybody that has a living to bestow, 
am very sure you will not foiget us, and dear Mrs. 
Jennings too, trust sbe will speak a good word for 
US to Sir John, or Mr. Palmer, or any friend that 
may he able to assist us.— Poor Anne was much to 
blame for what she did, but she did it for the best, 
BO I say nothing; hope Mrs. Jennings won't think 
it too much trouble to give us a call, should she 
epine this way any mor^g, t'would he a great 
kindnesst and my cousins would be proud to know 
hen— »My paper reminds me to conclude, and beg- 
ging to be most gratefuUy and respectfully remem- 
bered to her, and to Sir John and Lady Middleton, 
and the dear children, when you chance to see them, 
gnddove to Miss Marianne, 

J am, &c. 

As soon as EUnor had (fished it she performed 
what she concluded to be its writer's real design, by 
placing it in the hands of Mrs. Jennings, wlio read it 
aloud with mgny comments of satisfaction and praise* 

** Very wU indeed I— how prettily she writes f— 
ay«tliaawa«^uite proper tp let him be off if he would. 
That was jnst like Lucy— *Foor soul I f wish I could 
get him a living with all my heart*— She calls me 





dew Mm. Jennings, you see* 6)ie is a good-hearted 
girl as ever lived. — Tery well upon my word. That 
•entence is very prettily tinned. Yes, yes, I will go 
and sec her sure enough. How attentive she is, to 
think of everybody! — Thank you, my dear, for 
showing it me. It is as pretty a letter as ever I saw, 
and does liucy's head and heart great credit.'^ 


CHAPTER IX. 


The Miss Dashwoods had now been rather more 
than two months in town, and Marianne's impatience 
to be gone increased every day. She sighed for the 
air, the liberty, the quiet of the country j and fan- 
cied that if any place could give her ease. Barton 
dNist do it. Elinor was hardly less anxioua than 
herself for their removal, and only so much lem bent 
on its being effected ilnm4idiately, as that she waa 
conacioua of the difficulties of so long a Journey, which 
Marianne could not be brought to ^nowled^. She 
began, however, seriously to turn her thoughts 
towards its accomplishment, and bad already men- 
tioned their wishw to their kind hostess, re- 
sisted them with all the eloquenee of her good-will, 
when a plan was auggeated, which though detaining 
them from home jp a few weeks longei!^ appeared to 
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Elinor altogether much more eUg^le than any otlier. 
We Palmers were to remove to Cleveland about the 
end of Mar^h^ for the Easter holidays ; and JVfrsl 
J^nings, with both her friends, received a very 
warm invitation from Charlotte to go with tKeni. 
This would not, in itself, have been sufficient for the 
delicacy of Miss Dashwood^ — but it ^vas enforced 
with BO much real politeness by Mr. Palmer himself^ 
as, Joined to the very gi-eet amendment of his 
manners towards them since her sister had been 
know to he unhappy, induced her to accept it with 
plea^re. 

'When she told Marianne what she had doney 
however, her first reply was not very auspicious. 

Cleveland 1” — she cried, with great agitation, 
“No, I cannot go to Cleveland," 

“ You forget,” said Elinor, gently, “ that its si- 
tuation is not , , . . that it is not in the neigh- 

bourhood of , . 

“ But it is in Somersetshire.— I cannot go into 
Somersetshire. — ^There, where I looked foiw'ard^o 
going , . . No, Elinor, you cannot expect me 

to go there/' 

Elinor would not argue -upon the propriety of 
overcoming such feeling ; — she only endeavoured to 
counteract them by working on others ;~«-and repre- 
sented it, therefore, as a measure which would fix 
the time of her returning to that dear mother, whom 
she BO much wished to see, in a more eligible, more 
comfortable' manner, thah any other plan could do, 
and perhaps without any greater delay. From 
Clevidand, whieb was ivithin a miles cf Bristol, 
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tfie distance to Barton was not beyond one dny^ 
though a long ,day’8 Journey; and their mother’s 
seirant might easily come there to attend them down; 
wd as there could be no occasion for their staying 
above a week at Cleveland, they might now be at 
home in little more than three weeks* time. As 
Marianne’s affection for her mother was sincere, it 
must triumph, with little difficulty, over the imagi- 
nary evil she had started. 

Mrs. Jennings wad so far from being weary of her 
guests, that she pressed them very earnestly to return 
with her again from Cleveland. Elinor was grateful 
for the attention, but it could not alter their design ; 
and their mother’s concurrence being readily gained, 
everything relative to their return was arranged as 
far as it could be $ — and Marianne found some relief 
in drawing up a statement of the hours that were 
yet to divide her from Barton. 

** Ah ! Colonel, I do not know what you and I 
shall do without the Miss Dashwoods,” — was Mrs. 
Jennings’s address to him when he first called on 
her, after their leaving her -^s settled — “ for they 
are quite resolved upon going home from the Pal- 
mers ; — and how for|,0ni fre shall be, when I come 
back ! — ^Lord ! we shall sit and gape at one another 
as dull as two cats.” 

Perhaps Mrs. Jennings was in hopes, by this vi- 
gorous sketch of their future ennid, to provoke him 
to make that offer, which might give himself an 
escape from it; — and if so^ she had soon afitofwards 
gobd reason to think her object gained; for, on 
Elinor's moving to the window to take more expe- 
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ditlously the dimensions of a print which she was 
going to copy for her friend» he followed her to it 
with a look of particular meaning, and conversed 
with her tliere for several minutes. The efihet of his 
discourse ou tlie lady too, could not escape her obser- 
vation ; for though she was too honourable to listen, 
and had even changed her aeat on purpose that ilie 
might not hear, to one close by the pianoforte on 
which Marianne was playing, she could not keep her- 
self from seeing that Elinor changed colour, attended 
with agitation, and was too intent on what he aaid, 
to pursue her employment. Still farther in confir- 
mation. of her hopes, in the intcival of Marianne*! 
turning from one lesson to another, some words of 
the Colonel's inevitably reached her ear, in which 
he aeemed to be apologising for the badness of his 
house. This set the matter beyond a doubt. She 
wondered indeed at his thinking it necessary to do 
So, but supposed it to be the proper etiquette. 
IV hat Elinor said in reply she could not distinguish, 
but Judged from the' motion of her lips that she did*' 
not think that any material objectioni — and Mrs. ' 
Jennings commended hqy in Jier hearTfor being so 
honest. They then talked on for a few minutes 
longer without her catching a syllable, when anotiier 
Jiucky stop in Marianne’s performance brought her 
these words in the Colonel’s calm voice : 

I am afraid it cannot take place very sobn." 

Astonished and shocked at so unlover-like a speech, 
she was almost ready to ay out, '* Lord ! what should 
hinder it!” — ^but checking her desire. Confined her- 
self to this silent ejaculation : 
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“ This is very strange f — ^siire he ^ced not wait to 
bs older.” — 

This delay on the Coloners side^ however, did not 
seem to offend or mortify his fair companion in the 
least ; for on their breaking up the conference soon 
afterwards, and moving diffisrent ways, Mrs. Jennings 
very plainly heard Elinor say, and with a voice Which 
showed her to feel what she said, 

** I shalL always think myself very, much obliged 
to you," 

‘Mrs. Jennings was delighted with her gratitude, 
and only wondered, that after hearing such a sentence, 
the Colonel should be able to take leave of them, as 
he immediately did, with the utmost sang-froid, 
and go away without making her any reply !-^ffhe 
had not thought her old friend could have made so 
indifferent a suitor. 

What had really passed between them was to -this 
effect : 

have heard," said he, with great compassion, 
** of the injustice your friend Mr. Ferrars has suffered 
from his family ; for if I understand the matter right, 
he has been entirely cast olf by them for persevering 
in his ei%agement 'with a very deserving young wo- 
man. — Have I been rightly informed P — ^Is it so?” 

Elinor told' him that it was. 

“ The cruelty, the impolitic cruelty," he replied 
with great feeling, **of dividing, or attempting to 
divide, two young people long attached to each other, 
is terrible: Mrs. Ferrars does not know what she 
Siay be doing — ^what she may drive her son to. I 
lave seen Mr. Edward Ferrars two or three times in 
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Harley-street, and am much pleased with him., He 
is not a young man with whom one can be Intimately 
acquainted in a short time, but I have seen enough 
of him to wish him well for his own sake, and as a 
fiiend of yours, 1 wish it still more. I understand 
iliat he Intends to take orders. WilL you be so good 
as to tell him that the living of Delaford, now just 
vacant, as 1 am informed by this day's post, is his, if 
lie think it worth his acceptance -but that, perhaps, 
so unfortunately circumstanced as he is now, it may 
bo nonsense to appear to doubt ; I only wish it were 
more valuable. It is a rectory’, but a small one ; tlie 
late incumbent, I believe, did not make more than 
200 pounds per annum, and though it is certainly 
capable of improvement, I fear, not to such an amount 
as to afford him a very comfortable incoma. Such as 
it is, however, my pleasure in presenting him to it 
will be very great. Pray assure him of it." 

Elluor's astonishment at tliis commission could 
hardly have been greater, had the Colonel been really 
making her an offer of his hand. The preferment, 
which only two days before she had considered as 
hopeless for Edward, was already provided to enable 
him to marry ; — and she, of all people in tie W’orld, 
was fiked on to bestow it! • Her<emotion was such 
as Mrs. Jennings had attributed to a very different 
cause ; — ^but whatever minor feelings less pure, less 
pleasing, might have a share in that emotion, her 
•esteem for the general benevolence, and her gratitude 
for the particular friendship, which together prompted 
Colonel Brandon to this act, were strongly felt, and 
warmly expressed. She thanked him for it with all 
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her heart, spoke of Edward's principles and disposi* 
lion with that praise which she knew them to deserve, 
and promised to undertake the commission with 
pleasure, if it were really his wish to pat off so agree- 
able an office to another. But at the same time, she 
could not help thinking that no one could so well 
perform it as himself. It was an office, in short., from 
which, unwilling to give Edward the pain of receiving 
an obligation from her, she would have been very, 
glad to be spared herself; but Colonel Brandon, on 
motives of equal delicacy declining it likewise, still 
seemed so desirous of its being given through her 
means, that she would not on any account make 
farther opposition. Edward, she believed, was still 
in town, and fortunately she had heard his address 
from Miss Steele. She could undertake therefore to 
inform him of it, in the course of the day. After this 
had been settled, Colonel Brandon began to talk of 
his own advantage in securing so respectable and 
agreeable a neighbour; and then it was that he 
mentioned with regret, that the house was small and 
indifferent an evil which Elinor, 'as Mrs. Jennings 
had supposed her to do, made very light of, at least u 
far as regarded its size, 

** The smallness of tfie house,** said she, ** I cannd 
'imagine any inconvenience to them, for it will be 
proportion to their family and income.** 

By which the Colonel was surprised to find that shs 
was considering their marriage as the certain consr 
quence of the presentation; for he did not suppose 1 
posiible that Delaford living could supply such an 
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inccnnt», as anybody In their atyle of life would 
venture to settle on— ^ind he said so. 

“ This little rectory can do no more than make 
Mr. Ferrars comfortable as a bachelor ; it cannot en- 
able him to marry. I am sorry to say that my patron- 
age ends with this j and my interest is hanUy more 
extensiye. If, however, by any nnforeseen^chwce it 
should be in my power to serve him farther, I must 
think very differently of him hrom what I now do, if 
I am not as ready to be useful to him then, as 1 sin- 
cerely wish I could ba at present. What I am now 
doing indeed seems nothing at aU, since it can ad- 
Yanee him so little towards what must be his prin- 
cipal, his only object ot happiness. His marriage 
must still be a distant g^od at least I am afraid it 
cannot take place very soon.** 

Such Was sentence which, when misunderstood, 
so justly oflbnded the delicate feelings of Mrs. Jen- 
ningpi ) but alter this narration of wlmt really passed 
between Colonel Brandon and Blinor, whild they 
stood at the window, the gratiinde expressed by the 
latter on their parting may perhaps appear, in general, 
not leas reasonably excited, nor less properly worded, 
than if it had arisen from an offer of marriage. 
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<* Well, Misti Dashwood/* said Mrs. Jennings^ saga- 
ciously smiling, as soon as the gentleman had with- 
drawn, « I do not ask you what the Colonel has been 
saying to you ; for though, upon my honour, 1 tried 
to keep out of hearing, I could not help catching 
enough to understand his business. And 1 assure 
you I neyer was better pleased in my life, and I wish 
*you Joy of it with alt my heart.*' 

Thank you, ma*am,** said Elinor. *< It is v a 
matter ot great Joy to mb ; and I feel the goodness of 
Colonel Brandon most sensibly. There are not 
many men who would act as he has done. Few 
pe<mle hare so compassionate a heart 1 1 never was 
mom astonished In my life." 

** Lord 1 my dear, ^u are very modest I I an't 
the least astonished at it in the world, for 1 have often 
thought, of late, them was nothing more likely to 
happen.** 

** You Judged from your knowledge of the Colonel's 
general benevolence ; but at least you conld not fere- 
see that the opportunity would so very soon occur.** 

** Opportunity!" repeated Mrs. Jennings-— ** Oh! 
as to &at, when a maxi has once made up his mind 
to such a thing, somehow or other he will soon find 
an opportunity. Well, my dear, I wish you joy of 
it again and again ; and if ever there was a happy. 
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couple Id tlie world, 1 think I shall soon know where 
to look for them.” 

** You mean to go to Delaford after them, I Bup« 
pose,” said Elinor, \xith a faint smile. 

** Ay, my dear, that I do, indeed. And as to the 
house being a bad one, I do not know what the 
Colonel would be at, for it is as good a one as ever 
I saw.” 

** He spoke of its being out of repair.” 

^ Well, and whose fault is tliat P why don't he 
repair it P — ^who should do it but himself ? ” 

They were interrupted by the servant's coming in, 
to announce the chariot's being at the door; and 
Mrs. Jennings Immediately preparing to go, said-— 

** Welly my dear, I must he gone before I have had 
half my talk out. But, however, we may have it all 
over in the evening, for ure shall be quite alone. I 
do not ask you to go with me, for 1 dare say your 
mind is too full of the matter to care for company { 
and besides, you must long to tell your siste# all 
about it.” ^ 

Marianne had left the room before the conversa- 
tion began. 

** Certainly, ma'am, I shall tell Marianne of it ; 
hut I shall not mention it at present to anybody 
else.” 

** 6h I very well,” said Mrs. Jennings rather dis- 
appointed. " Then you would not have me tell it 
Lucy, for I think of going as as Holbom to-day.” 

** PToi ma'am, not even Lucy if you please. One 
day's delay will not be very material ; and till I have 
written to Mr. Yerrars,% think it ought not to he 
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mentioned to anybody else* I shall do that directly^ 
It is of importance that no time should be lost irith 
him, for lie will of course have much to do relative 
to his ordination/* 

This speech at first puzzled Mrs. Jennings exceed- 
ingly. Why Mr. Ferrara was to be written to about 
it in such a hurry, she could not immediately com- 
])rehend. A few moments' reflection, however, pro- 
duced a very happy idea, and she exclaimed — 

Oh ho ! — 1 understand you. Mr. Ferrars is to 
be the man. Well, so much the better for him. Ay, 
to be sure, he must be ordained in readiness ; and I 
am verv' glad to find things are so forward between 
you. But, my dear, is not this rather put of charac- 
ter? Should not the Colonel write himself? — sure, 
he is the proper person.** 

Flinor did not quite understand the beginning of 
Mrs. Jennings's speech ; neither did she think it 
worth inquiring into | and therefore only replied to 
its conclusion. 

** Cotonel Brandon is so delicate a man, that he 
rather wished any one to Enounce his intentions to 
Mr. Ferrara than himself.** ^ 

** And so you are forced io do it. Well, that is an 
odd kind of delicacy t However, I will not disturb 
you (seeing her preparing to write). You know 
your own concerns best. So good bye, my dear. I 
have not beard of anyriiing to please me so well ainoe 
Charlotte was brought to bed.** 

And way she Went; resuming again in a 
mement, 

** 1 have Just boea thinking of Betty*s sister, my 
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dear, 1 libould be very glad to get her so good a 
mistress. But whether she would do for a lady’s 
maid, 1 am sure 1 can’t tdl. She is an excellent 
housemaid, and works very weU at her needle. How- 
ever, you will think of all that at your leisure.** 

** Certainly, ma’am,** replied Elinor, not hearing 
much of what she said, and more anxious to be alone 
than to be mistress of the subject. 

How she should begin-«-how she should expriias 
herself in her note to Edward, was now all her con- 
cern. The particular' circumstances between them 
inadd a difflculty'of that which to any other person 
would have been the easiest thing in the world ; but 
she equally feaied to say too much or too little, and 
' eat deliberating over her paper, with the pen in her 
hand, till broken in on hy the entrance of Edward 
himself. 

He had met Mrs. Jennings at tiie door in her way 
to the carriage, as he came to leave bis fsrswell card; 
and she, after apologising for not returning herself, 
had obliged him to enter, by saying that Miss Dash- 
wood was above, and wasted to speak with him pn 
'Very patticular busineti. 

Elinor had Just been congiatulating herself in the 
midst of her p^qdexity, that however difficult it might 
he to express herself propierly hy letter, it was at 
least preferable to giving the iaformation by word of 
ihouih, when her visitor entered, to force her upon 
this greatest exertion of sB, Her astonishinent and 
eonfUifidin were very grett on his so sudden appear- 
ance# She had hot seen him hSTore sinoe hifk.engsge- 
Bibiii heeaane publkk rntd theiefeie net since his 
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knowing hor to be Acquainted with it i which, with 
the coasoionastese of what ehe had been thinking of, 
and what she had to tell him, made her feel particu- 
larly uncomfortable for some minutes. He too was 
much distressed, and they sat down together in a 
most promising state of embarrassment. Whether he 
had asked her pardon for his intrusion on first coming 
into the room, he could not recollect; but determin- 
ing to be on the safe side, he made his apology in 
form as soon as he could say anything, after taking a 
chair. 

Mrs. Xennings told me,’* said he, ** that you 
. wished to speak with me, nt least I understood her 
so— or 1 certainly shoidd not have intruded on you 
in such a manner; though, at the same time, X should 
hare been extremely sorry to leave London without 
seeing you and your sister ; especially as it will most 
likely be some time— it is not probable that 1 should 
soon have the pleasure of meeting you again. I go 
to Oxfoid to-morrotr." 

** You would not .bare gone, however,” said 
Elinor, recoTeting herself and determined to get 
over what she so much dreaded as soon aa possible, 
** without receiving our gooSl wishes, even if we had 
not been able to give them in person. Mrs. Jennings 
ivas quite right in wfadH she said. 1 have something 
of consequence to inform you of, which I was on the 
point of communicating by paper. 1 am charged 
with a most agreeable office (breathing rather fester 
than usual as sh«t sppkq). Colonel BraadMa, .who 
was here only ten'^inutes ago, has dehered me to 
say, that, understaiidiiig you mean.to taka otdem 
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hfts great pleasure In offering you the IWing of Dela« 
ford, now just vacant, and only wishes it were more 
valuable. Allow me to congratulate you on having 
so respectable and well-judging a friend, and to join 
in his wish that the living — it is about two hundred 
a-year — ^were much more considerable, and such as 
might better enable you to-^as might be more than a 
temporary accommodation to yourself — such* in 
short, as might establish all your views of happiness.'* 

What Edward felt, as he could not say it himself, 
it cannot be expected that any one else should say it 
for faizff. He looked all the astonishment which such 
unexpected, which such unthought^of information 
could not fail of exciting; but he said only these 
two words ; 

« Colonel Brandon !”— 

** Yes,** continued Elinor, gathering more resolu- 
tion, as some of the worst was over ; ** Colonel Bran- 
don means it as a testimony of his concern for what 
has lately passed — ^for the cruel situation in which 
the unjiistihable conduct of your family has placed 
you — a concern which I am sure Harianne, myself, 
and all your inends must share ; and- likewise as a* 
proof of his high esteem for your general character, 
and his particular ap^bation of your behaviour On 
tile present occasion.'* 

** Colonel Brandon give me a living ! — Can it be 
possible P" 

The unkindness of your own relations has made 
you astonished to find friendship anywhere.'* 

<*No,'* replied he, with sfifiden donsciousness, *^not 
to find it in you ; for I cannot be ignorant that to 
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you, to your goodness, I owe it all. — I feel it — I 
vould express it if 1 could — ^but, as you well know, 
I am no orator/* 

You are very much mistaken. I do assure you 
that you owe it entirely, at least almost entirely, to 
your own merit, and Colonel Brandon’s discernment 
of It. 1 have had no hand in it. 1 cud not even 
know, till I understood his design, that the living 
was vacant ; nor had it ever occurred to me that he 
might have such a living in his gift. As a friend of 
mine, of my family, he may perhaps — indeed I know 
he has, still greater plea sure in bestowing it ; — but, 
upon my Word, you owe nothing^o my solicitation.” 

Truth obliged her to acknowledge some small 
share in the action ; but she was at the same time 
so unwilling to appear as the benefactress of Edward, 
that she acknowledged it with hesitation ; which 
probably contributed to iix that auspicion in his mind 
which had recently entered it. For a short time he 
eat deep in thought, after Elinor had ceased to speak ; 
-—at last, as if it were rather an effort, he said, 

** Colonel Brandon seems a man of great worth 
and respectability. Ij|Wg p »-jdwayB heard him spoken 
of as snch, and your HT ^ know, esteems him 
highly. He is undouhteAly a sensible man, and in 
his manners perfectly t|ie gentleman.” 

** Indeed,” replied EUnor, ** I believe that you 
will find him, on farther acquaintance, all that you 
have heard him to be ; and as you will be such very 
near neighhoDXs, (for I unierstand the parsonage is 
^jlmost close to the mansion-house,) it is particularly 
imppirtant that he should hd all this.” 

H VOL. I). 
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£dward made no answer; but when she had 
turned away her head, gave her a look bo seriouB, bo 
earnest, so uncheerful, as seemed to say, that he 
might hereafter wish the distance between the par- 
sonage and the mansion-house much greater. 

Colonel Brandon, I think, lodges in St. James's- 
street,*’ said he, soon afterwards, rising from his 
chair. 

Elinor told him the number of the house. 

I mdst hurry away then, to give him those thanks 
which you will not allow me to pfive you ; to assure 
him that he has i^de me a very — an exceedingly 
happy man.” 

Elinor did not offer' to detain him ; and they 
parted, with a very earnest assurance on her side of 
her unceasing good wishes for his happiness In every 
change of situation that might befal *him ; on his, 
with rather an attempt to return the same good-will, 
than the power of expressing it. 

** When I see him again,” said Elinor to herself, 
as the door shut him outr ** I shall see him the hus- 
band of Lucy.” 

And with this pleasing anticipation, she sat down 
to reconsider the past, recall the words, and endeavour 
to compyehend all the fcetiugs of Edward ; and, of 
course, to reflect on her own 'with discontent. 

When Mrs. Jennings came home, though she re- 
turned from seeing people whom she had never seen 
before, and of whom the^fore she must have a gieat 
deal to say, her mind w» so much more occupied by 
the important secret in her possession, than by any- 
thing else, that she reverted to it again as soon as 
Elinor appeared. 
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Well, my dear/' she cried, “ I sent you up tliE 
youuff man. Did not I do right ? — And I suppose 
you had no great difficulty — -You did not find him 
very unwilling to accept your proposal ?” 

“No, ma’am ; tliat was not very likely.” 

“ Well, and how soon will he be ready r — For it 
seems all to depend upon that.” 

“ Really/’ said Elinor, “ 1 know so little of these 
kind of forms, that I can hardly eren conjecture as to 
the time, or the preparation necessary ; but I suppose 
two or three months will complete his ordination.” 

Two or three months?” cried Mrs. Jennings; 
“ Lord ! my dear, how calmly you talk of it ! and 
can the Colonel wait two or three months! Lord 
bless me ! — I am sure it would put me quite out of 
patience ! — And though one would be very glad to 
do a kindness by poor Mr. Ferrars, I do think it is 
hot worth while to wait two or three months for him, 
Sure, somehody else might be found that would do & 
well — somebody that is in orders already," 

“ My dear ma’am," said Elinor, “ what can you 
be thinking of? — Why, Colonel Brandon’s only ob* 
ject is to be of use to Mr.^ Fcjirars." 

“ Lord bless you,^ my dikr! — Sure you do not 
-mean to persuade me^ that the Colonel only marries 
|>u for the sake of giving ten guineas ^ Mr. Fer- 

The deception could not continue after this ; and 
an explanation immediately took place, by which 
both gained considerable amusement for the moment, 
without any material lolle of happiness to either, for 
.Mrs. Jennings only exchanged one form of delight 
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for another, and still without forfeiting her expecta- 
tion of the first. 

** Ay, ay, the parsonage is but a sipall one,'* 
said she, after the first ebullition of 8ur])rise and 
satisfactiou was over, “ and very likely may be out 
of repair; but to hear a man apologising, as I thought, 
for a house that to my knowledge has five sitting- 
room's ou the ground-fioor, and, £ think the house- 
keeper told me, could make up fifteen beds ! And 
to you too, that had been used to live in Barton 
Cottage! It seemed quite ridiculous. — But, my 
dear,. we must touch up the Colonel to do something 
to the parsonage, and make it comfortable for them, 
before Lucy goes to it.** 

** But Colonel Brandon docs not seem to have any 
idea of the living’s being enough to allow them to 
marry.** 

** The Colonel is a ninny, my dear ; ’because he 
Has two thousand a-year himself, he thiA&s that no- 
body else can marry on less. Take my word for it, 
that, if I am alive, I shall be paying a visit at Dela- 
ford Parsonage before Michaelmas ; and I am sure T' 
shan’t go if Lucy an't there.** 

£linor was quite of her opinion, as to the proba- 
bility of their not waiting for anything more. 
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Edward having carried his thanks to Colonel 
Brandon, proceeded ^vith his happiness to Lucy ; and 
such was the excess of it by the time lie reached 
Bartlett's Buildings, that she W'as able to assure Mrs. 
Jennings, who called on her again the next day with 
her congratulations, that she had never seen him in 
Bucli spirits before in her life. 

Her own happiness, and her ow*n spirits, were at 
least very certain ; and she joined Mrs. Jennings 
most heartily in her expectation of their being all 
comfortably, together in Delaford Parsonage before 
Michaelmas* So far was she, at the same time, frorr^ 
any backwardness to give Elinor that creldit which 
Edward would give her, that she spoke of tier friend- 
ihip for them both with the most grateful warmth, 
was ready to own all their obligation to her, and 
openly declared that no exj^rtion for their good on 
Miss Dashwood’s part, either present or future, would 
ever surprise her, for sho believed her capable of doing 
Anything in the world for those she really valued. As 
for Colonel Brandon, she was not only ready to wor- 
ship him as a saint, but wus moreover truly anxious 
.^t he should ^he treated as one in all worldly con- 
^^s; anxious that his tithes should be raised to the 
v ^ost; and secretly resolved to avail herself at Do* 
laford, as far as she possibly could, of his servants, 
his carriage, his cows, and 1^ poultry. 
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It was now above a week sin^ce John Dashwood 
had called in Berkeley-street, and as since that time 
no notice had been taken by them of his wife's in- 
dispositioni beyond one verbal inquiry', Elinor began 
to feel it necessary to pay her a visit. This was an 
obligation, however, which not only opposed her 
own inclination, but which had not the assistance of 
any encouragement from her companions. Marianne, 
not contented with absolutely revising to go herself 
was very urgent to prevent her sister’s going at all ; 
and Mrs. Jennings, though her carriage was always 
at Elinor’s service, so very much disliked Mrs. John 
Doshwood, that not even her curiosity to see how 
she looked after the late discovery, nor her strong 
desire to affront her by taking Edward’s part, could 
overcome her unwillingness to be in her company 
^again. The consequence was, that Elinor set out 
by herself to pay a visit, for which no one could 
have really less inclination, and to run the risk of a 
tete-a-tete with a woman whom neither of the 
others had so much reason to dislike. # 

Mrs. D^shwood was denied ; but before the car- 
riage could turn from the house; her husband acci- 
dentally came out. He expressed great pleasure in 
meeting Elinor, told her thaf he had been Just going 
to call in Berkeley-street, and assuring her that 
Fanny would be very glad to see her, invited her to 
come in. 

They walked up stairs into the drawing-room.—- 
Nobody was there. — 

Fanny is in Iter own room, T suppose,” said he 
I will go to her presently, for I am sure she will 
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not haye the least obJaEtion in the world to seeing 
yon-*— very far from it indeed. Now especially there 
cannot be — ^but however, you and Marianne were 
always great favourites. — ^Why would not Marianne 
come?” — 

Elinor made what excuse she could for her. 

“ I am not sorry to see you alone/' he replied^ 
** for I have a good deal to say to you. This living 
of Colonel Brandon’s — can it he tiue P — ^has he really 
given it to Edward ? — I heard It yesterday by chance, 
and was coming to you on purpose to inquire farther 
about it.” 

It is perfectly true. — Colonel Brandon has given 
the living of Delaford to Edward.” 

“ Really !— Well, this is very astonishing ! — ^no 
relationship! — no connexion between them!— and 
now that livings fetch such a price ! — what was the 
value of this P” 

“ About two hundred a-year.” , 

Yerj' well — and for the next presentation to a 
living of that value — supposing the late incumbent 
to have been old and sickly, and likely to vacate 
it soon — ^he might have got, I dare say — four- 
teen hundred pounds. And how came he not to 
have settled that matter before this person’s death P — 
Now indeed it would Be too late to sell it, but a man 
of Colonel Brandon’s sense ! — I wonder he should 
be so improvident in a point of sucli common, such 
natural concern ! — ^Y'’eU, I am convinced that there 
is a vast deal of inconsistency in almost every human 
character. I suppose, however — on recollection — 
that the case may probably be this. Edward is'only 
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to hold the living till the pesson to whom the Colonel 
has really sold the presentation is old enough to take 
it,— Ay, ay, that is the fact, depend upon it/* 

Elinor contradicted it, however, very positively ; 
and by relating that she had herself been employed- 
in conveying the offer from Colonel Brandon to Ed- 
ward, and therefore must understand the terms on 
which it was given, obliged him to submit to her 
authority. 

“ It is truly astonishing ! ” — ^he cried, after hear- 
ing what she said — ** what could be the Coloners 
motive ? ” 

A very simple one — ^to be of use to Mr. Ferrars/' 

** Well, well I whatever Colonel Brandon may be, 
Edward is a very lucky man ! You will not men- 
tion the matter to Fanny, however; for though 1 have 
broke it to her, and she bears it vastly well, she will 
not like to hear it much talked of,** 

, Elinor had some difficulty here to refrain from ob- 
serving, 'that she thought Fanny might have home 
with composure an acquisition of wealth to her bro- 
ther, by which neither she nor her child could bo 
possibly impoverished. 

** Mrs. Ferrars,*' added he, lowering his voice to 
the tone becoming so important a subject, “ knows 
nothin'g about it at present, And I believe it will be 
best to keep it entirely concealed from her as long as 
may he. When the marriage takes place, I fear she 
must hear of it all.*’ 

** But why should such precaution he used ? — 
Though it is not to be supposed that Mrs. Ferrara 
C8D have the smallest satisfection in knowing that her 
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son hae money enough to live upon,— for that muat 
be quite out of the question ; yet why, after her late 
behaTiour, is she supposed to feel at all ? She has 
done with her sou, she has cast him off for ever, and 
has made all those over whom she had any influence 
cast him off likewise. Surely, after doing so, she 
cannot be imagined liable to any impression of sor- 
row or of joy on his account — she cannot be interested 
in anything that befals him. She would not be so 
weak as to throw away the comfort of a child, and 
yet retain the anxiety of a parent I” 

** Ah ! Elinor,” said John, “your reasoning is very 
good, but it is founded on ignorance of human na- 
ture. When Edward’s unhappy match takes place, 
depend upon it his mother will feel as much as if 
she had never discarded him; and therefore every 
circumstance that may accelerate that dreadful event, 
must be concealed from her as much as possible. Mrs, « 
Ferrars can never forget that Edward is her son.” 

“ You surprise me ; 1 should think it must nearly 
have escaped her memory by this time.” 

You wrong her exceedingly. Mrs, Ferrars is 
one of the most affectionate, mothers in the world.” 

Elinor was silent. 

“ We think now,” SB>d Mrs. JJashwood, iffier a 
short pause, “ of Rohert'% marrying Miss Morton.” 

Elinor, smiling at the grave and decisive import- 
ance of her brother’s tone, calmly replied,— v 

“ The lady, I suppose, has no choice, in thi^ 
affair.” 

“ Choice ! — ^how do you mean P” 

* “ 1 only mean, that I suppose from your manner 
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of peaking, It must be the same ton Miss Morton 
‘whether she marry Edward or Robert.** 

** Certainly, there can be no difference ; for Ro- 
bert will now to all intents and purposes be con- 
sidered as the eldest son ; and as to anything else, 
they are both yery agreeable young men — 1 do not 
kuow that one is superior to the other.** 

Elinor said no more, and John was also for a short 
time silent. His reflections ended thus : 

Of one thing, my dear sister,** kindly taking her 
hand, and speaking in an awful whisper, ** I may 
assure you ; and I will do it, because I know it must 
gratify you. I have good reason to think — indeed 1 
have it from the best authority, or I should not re- 
peat it, for otherwise it would be wry wrong to say 
anything about it — but 1 have it from the very best 
authority— not that I ever precisely heard Mrs. Fer- 
rara say it herself, but her daughter did, and I have 
*it from her — That, in shoiT, whatever objections 
there might be against a certain — a certain con- 
nexion — ^you understand me— it would have been far 
preferable to ber, it would not have given her half 
the yexation that this does. I was exceedingly 
pleased to bear that Mrs. Ferrars considered it in 
that light — a yery gratifying circumstance, you know, 
to us alU. * It would haye been beyond comparison,’ 
she said, * the least eyil of the two, and she would be 
glad to compound now for nothing worse.’ Bnt, 
boweycr, aU that is quite out of the question— not to 
be thought of or mentioned ; as to any attachment, 
you know — it never could be — all that is gone by, 
But 1 thought I would yust tell you of t'uis, because 
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I knew bow much it must please you. Not that 
you have any reason to regret, my dear Elinor. 
There is no doubt of your doing exceedingly well-— 
quite as well, or better, perhaps, all things considered. 
Has Colonel Brandon been with you lately ?*' 

Elinor had heard enough, if not to gratify her 
vanity and raise her self-importance, to agitate her 
nen^s and fill her mind ; Bnd she was therefore glad 
to be spared from the necessity of saying much in 
reply herself, and from the danger of hearing any- 
thing more from her brother, by the entrance of Mr, 
Bobert Ferrars. After a few moments* chat, John 
Dashwood, recollecting that Fanny was yet unin- 
formed of his sister's being there, quitted the room 
in quest of her j and Elinor was left to improve her 
acquaintance with Robert, who, by the gay unconcern, 
the happy aelf-complaccncy of his manner while en- 
joying so unfair a division of his mother's love and 
liberality, to the prejudice of his banished brother, 
earned only by,his own dissipated course of life, and 
that brother’s integrity, was confirming her most un-. 
favourable opinion of his head and heart. 

They had scarcelj^ been twtf minutes by themselves, 
before he began to speak of Edward ; for he*too had 
heard of the living, and* was very inquisitive on the 
subject, Elinor repeated the particulars of it, as die 
had given them to John, and their effect on Robert, 
though very different, was not less striking than it 
had been on him. He laughed most Immoderately, 
The idea of Edward's being a clergyman, and living 
,in a small parsonage-house, diverted him beyond 
measure ; and when to that was added the fianciful 
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imAgery of Edward reading prayers^n a white sur- 
plice, and publishing the banns of marriage betii^eexL 
John Smith and Mary Brown, he could conceive no* 
thing more ridiculous. 

Elinor, while she waited in silence, and immovable 
gravity, the conclusion of such folly, could not re- 
strain her eyes from being fixed on him with a look 
that spoke ail the contempt it excited. It was a Ibok, 
however, very well bestowed, for it relieved her own 
feelings, and gave no intelligence to him. He was 
recalled from wit to wisdom, not by any reproof of 
hers, but by his own sensibility. 

** We may treat it as a joke,” said he at last, re- 
covering from the affected laugh which had con- 
siderably lengthened out the genuine gaiety of the 
moment — ** but, upon my soul, it is a most serious 
business. Poor Edward ! he is ruined for ever. I 
• am extremely sorry for it — ^for 1 know him to be a 
veiy good-hearted creature j as well-meaning a fel- 
low, perhaps, as any in the 'v^orld. You must not 
judge of him. Miss Dashwood, from your slight ac- 
quaintance. Poor Edward I His manners are cer- 
tainly not the happiest in nature. But we arc not 
all box% you know, with the same powers — the same 
address. Poor fellow I to %eG him in a circle of 
strangers ! — to be sure it was pitiable enough ! — ^but, 
upon my soul, 1 believe he has as good a heart as any 
in the kiUi^gdom ; and I declare and protest to you I 
never was so shocked in my life, as when it all burst 
fotl^ I could not believe it. My mother was the 
first person who told me of it, and I feeling myself 
called on to act with resolution, immediately said to 
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her, * My dear ‘madam, I do not know what you may 
intend to do . dh the occasion, but as for myself, 1 
must say, that if Edward does marry this young 
woman, 1 neyer will see him again.* That was what 
I said immediately, — I was most uncommonly 
shocked indeed ! — Poor Edward ! — ^he has done for 
himself completely I — shut himself out for ever from 
all decent society ! — ^but, as I directly said to my 
mother, I am not in the least sulrprised at it ; from his 
style of education it was always to be expected. My 
poor mother was half frantic.’* 

** Have you ever seen the lady ?** 

** Yes, once ; while she was staying in this house, 
I happened to drop in for ten minutes ; and I saw 
quite enough of her. The merest awkward country 
girl, without style, or elegance, and almost without 
beauty. I remember her perfectly. Just the kind 
of girl I should suppose likely to captivate poor Ed- 
ward. 1 offered immediately, as soon as my mother 
related the affair to me, to talk to him idyself, and 
dissuade him from the match ; but it was too late 
then, I found, to do anything, for unluckily, I was 
not in the way at first, and knew nothing of it till 
after the breach had taken place, when it was not 
for me, you know, to interfere. But had 1 been in- 
formed of it a few hours* earlieri 1 think it is most 
probable that something might have been hit on. 
I certainly should have represented it to Edward in 
a very strong light. * My dear fellow,* I should have 
said, * consider what yon are doing. You are mak- 
ing a most disgraceful connexion, and such- a cfie 
as jour family are mumimous in disapproving. I 
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cannot help thinking, in ahort, that means ihight 
haTC been found. But now' it is all too late. He 
must be starred, you know that is certain ; abso- 
lutely 'starved.” 

He liad just settled this point with great eompo- 
sure, when the entrance of Mrs. John Dashwoodput 
an end to the subject. But tlfo-ugh she never spoke 
of it out of her own family, Elinor could see its in- 
fluence on her mind, in the something like confu- 
sion of countenance with which she entered, and an 
attempt at cordiality in her behaviour to herself. 
She even proceeded so far as to be eoncemed to find 
thatr Elinor and her sister were so soon to leave 
town, as > she had hoped 'to see more of them ; an 
exertion in which her husband, who attended her 
into the room, and hung enamoured ovfr her accents, 
seemed to, distinguish everything that was most 
affectionate and graceful. 


CHAPTER XII. 


One other call in Harley-street, a short and cake- 
leave call, in which Elinor received her brother's 
congratulations, on their travelling so fisr towards 
Barton without any expense, and on Colopel Bran- 
don’^s being to follow them to Cleveland in a day or 
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"' 4 tFa, coiaplefcd the intereouarse of the brother and 
iflifiters in town ; ond a faint invitation fi^om Fanny, 
to come to Norland whenever it should happen to 
be in their way, which of all things was the most 
unlikely to occur, with a more warm, though Jess 
public, assurance, frdhi John to Elinor, of the promp- 
titude with which he should come to see her at 
Delaford, was all' that foretold . any meeting in the 
country. 

It amused her to observe that all her friends 
seemed determined to send her to Delaford ; a place, 
in which, of all others, she would nosv least choose 
to visit, or wish to reside ; for not only was it con- 
sidered as her future home by her brother and Mrs. 
Jennings, but even Lucy, when they parted, gave 
her a pressing invitation to visit her there* 

Very early in April, and tolerably early in the day, 
the two parties from Hanover-square and Berkcley- 
street set out from their respective homes, to meet, 
by appointment, on tlie road. For the convenience 
of Charlotte and her child, they were to he more 
than two days *00 their jqpmey, and Mr. Palmer, 
travelling more expeditiohsty with Colonel Brapdon, 
was to join them at Cleveland soon after their arivaL 
Marianne, few as had been her hours of comfort 
in London, and eager as she had long been, to quit 
it, could not, when it came to 'the poin^ hid adieu to 
the house in which she had for the last time enjoyed 
those hopes, and that confidence, in WiUoughby, 
which were now extinguished for ever^ without great 
-pain. Nor could she leave the place in which 
Willoughby remained, bitsy in new engagemea^, 
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and new schemet) in which she could haye no ihair • 
without shedding maiaj tears* 

Elinor’s satisfaction at the moment of remoral, 
waa more positive. She had no such oliject for her 
lingering thoughts to on, she left no creature be- 
hind from whom. It would give^ her a moment’s re- 
gret to be divided for ever, she was pleased to he 
free herself from the persecution of Xtucy’s friendship, 
slie was grateful for bringing her sister away unseen 
by Willoughby since his marriage, and she looked 
forward wuh hope to what a few months of tran 
quillity at Barton might do towards restoring Mari 
aime’s peace of mind, and confirming her own. 

Their Journey was safely performed. The second 
day brought them into the cherished, or the prohi- 
bited, county of Somerset, for as such was it dwelt 
on by turns in Marianne’s imagination \ and in the 
^forenoon of the third they drove up to Cleveland. 

Cleveland was a spaeiohs, modem-built house, 
situated on a sloping lawn. It had no park, b'\it the 
pleasure-grounds were tolerably mttensive ; and like 
every other place of the same degrea of importance, 
it its open shrubbery, and closer wood-walk a 
road of smooth gravel winding round a plantation, 
led to the fronts the lawn was dbtted over with tim- 
ber | the.ho^e itself was under the guardi^ship of 
the fir, the maugala}it*iyib» loid the acacia, andNi' thick 
screen of theia* tilbat|^her, interspersed with taU 
Ziombardy popl^ sbrnt out Uie piBces. 

.MlDrlamse entmd the house « heart sweB- 
emot&aaa.frum the eonsofpuBuess of being 
eiU^yitighiy frem Barton, and not thirty from 
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Combe Magna j and before she had been five minutes 
within its walls, while the others were busily help- 
ing Charlotte show her child to the housekeeper, she 
quitted it again, stealing away through the winding 
shrubberies, now just beginning to be in beauty, to 
gain a distant eminence ; where, from its Grecian 
temple, her eye, wandering over a wide tract of 
country to the sputh-cast, could fondly rest on the 
farthest ridge of liills in the horizon, and fa.ncy that 
from their summits Combe Magna might be seen. 

In such moments of precious, of invaluable misery, 
she rejoiced in tears of agony to be at Cleveland ; 
and as she returned by a different circuit to the 
house, feeling all the happy privilege of country li- 
berty, of wandering from place to place in free and 
luxurious solitude, she resolved to spend almost every 
hour of every day while she remained with the Pal- 
mers, in the indulgence of such solitary Gambles. 

She returned just in tijib to join the others as they 
quitted, the house, on an excursion through its more 
immed»ute premises; and the rest of the morning 
was easily whiled a^iay, in lounging round the 
kitchen garden, examining t^ bloom upon its walls, 
and listening to the gardener’s lamentations upon 
blights, — ^in dawdling through the green-house, 
where the loss of her favourite plants, unwarily ex- 
posed, und nipped by the lingering frost, raised the 
laughter of Charlotte, -^nd in visiting her poultry- 
yard, where in the disappointed hopes of her dairy- 
maid, by hens forsaking their nests, or being stolen 
by a fox, or in the rapid decease of a pronnsiag yoisug 
Brood, she found /resh sources of merriment. ^ 

I VOL. II. 
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The morning waa fine aiid drj,i|m.d Mariauney in 
her plan of employ ment abroad* had not calculated for 
any change of 'weather duiiiig their stay at Cleve- 
land. With great surpiise, thoiefore, did she find 
heisclf prevented by a settled rain from going out 
again after dinpcJ^* i^he had depended on a twilight 
walk to the (Grecian temple, and perhaps all 0'\er 
the grounds, and an evening mendy cold or damp 
would not have deteried her fiom it; but a heavy 
and settled ram even fiAe could not fancy dry or 
pleasant w'eatber for walking. 

Their party was small, and the hours passed 
quietly away. Mrs. Palmer had the child, and Mrs. 
Jennings her caipet-work ; they talked of the 
friends they had left bchimf, arranged Lady Middle- 
ton's engagements, and wondered whether Mr, Pal- 
mer and Colonel Brandon would get farther than 
Reading that night. EUuor, however little oon- 
cemed in it, joined in theiihliKcourse, and Marianne, 
'who had the knack of finding her way in ervery 
house to the Ubraiy, however it might be avoided by 
the family in general, soon prgeured herself a book. 

Nothing was w&i^ting on Mrs. Palmer’s side, that 
constant and friendly good-humour could do, to 
make them feel tbemselves welcome. The openness 
and heartiness of her manner more than atoned for 
that want of recollection and elegance, which made 
her often deficient in the forms of politeness ; her 
kindness, recommended by so pretty a face, was en- 
gaging ; her folly, though evident, was not conceited ; 
and !l^iaor could have forgiven everything but her 
Uugh. 
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The two gentlemen arrived the next day to a veiy 
late dinner, affording a pie&sant enlargement of the 
party, and .a very welcome variety to their conversa- 
tion, which a lung morning of the same continued 
rain had reduced vei‘y low. 

Elinor had seen 6o little of Mr. Palmer, and in 
that little had seen so much Auriety in his address to 
her sister and herself, that she knew not what to ex- 
pect to iind him in his own family. She found him, 
however, perfectly the gentleman in his behaviour to 
all his visiters, and only occasionally rude to his wife 
and her mother j she found him ^ery capable of be- 
ing a pleasant companion, and onlj prevented from 
being so always, by too greats an aptitude to fancy 
himself as much superior to people in general, as ho 
must feel himself to bo to Mrs. Jennings and Char- 
lotte. For the rest of his character and habits, they 
were marked, as far as Elinor could perceive, with 
no traits at all unusual iii his sex and time of life. 
He was nice in his eating, uncertain in his liours ; 
fond of his child, though affecting to slight it ; and 
idled away the mornings at billiards, which ought to 
have been devoted to business. She liked him, how- 
ever, upon the whole, much better than she had ex- 
pected, and in her heart was not sori^ that she could 
like him no more ; not sorry to be driven by the ob- 
servation of his epicurism, his selfishness, and his 
conceit, to rest with complacency on the remembrance 
of Edward's generous temper, simple taste, and diCB.- 
dent feelings. 

Of Edward, or at least of some of his concerns, 
she now received kiteliigence from Colonel BrscndoDj 
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Who had been into DoreetBliire lately) and whO| 
treating her at once as the disinterested friend of Mr, 
Ferrars, arxl the kind confidant of himaelf, talked to 
her a great deal of the parsonage at Delafortl, de- 
scribed its deficiencies, and told her wliat ! e meant 
to do himself towards ivmoving them. His beha- 
vionr to her in this as well as -n every other particu- 
lar, liis open pleasure in meeting her after an absence 
of only ten his readiness to converse w’ith her, 

and his defeience for her opinion, might very well 
jiifitif} Mrs. Jennings’s persuasion of his attaehrhent, 
and Avould lia>e been enough, perhaps, had not Eli- 
nor still, as from the first, beluivod Marianne his 
real fa\ourite, to make her suspect it herself. But 
as it Avas, such a notion had scarcely over entered her 
head, except by Mrs. Jennings’s suggestion ; and she 
could not help believing herself the nicer observer 
of the tAvo ; she watched his eyes, whih* IVI**®* Jen- 
nings thought only of his behaviour; and while his 
looks of anxious solicitude on Marianne’s feeling in 
her head and throat the beginning of a heaA7 cold, 
because unexpressed by words, entirely escaped the 
latter lady’s obserA^ation, she could discover in them 
the quick feelings and needless alarm of a lover. 

Twd delightful twilight Avaiks on the third an^ 
fourth evenings of her being there, noi merely on 
the dry gravel of the shrubbery, but all over the 
grounds, and especially in the most distant parts 
of them, where there was Aomething more of wild- 
ness than in the rest, where the trees were the oldest, 
and the grass was the longest and wettest, had-^ 
asiisthd by the stiU greater imprtidence of Sitting in 
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hei* wet shoes and sfockings — giren Marianne a cold 
BO violent, as, though for a day or two trifled with or 
denied, would force itself by increasing ailments on 
the concern of everybody, and the notice of herself. 
Prescriptions poured in from all quarters, and, as 
usual, were all declined. Tht>ugh heavy and fever- 
ish, with a pain in her limbs, a cough, and a sore 
throat, a good night's rest was to cure her entirely; 
and it was with difficulty that Elinor prevailed on 
her, when ehe went to bed, to try one or two of the 
simplest of the remedies. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Marianne got up the next morning at her usual 
time ; to evci'y inquiry replied that she was better, 
and tried to prove herself so, by engaging in her ac- 
customary' employtnenla. But a ditj spent in sitting 
shivering over the Are -with a hook in her hand 
which she was unable to read, or in h ing, weaiy and 
languid, on a sofa, did not speak much in favour of 
her amendment ; and when, at last, she went early 
to bed, more and more indisposed, (^)lonel Brandon 
was only astonished at her sister's composure, who, 
though attending and nursing her the whole day, 
against Marianne’s inclination* and forcing proper 
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medicines on her at night, trusted like Marianne to 
the certainty and efficacy of sleep* and felt no real 
alarm. 

A rerj' restless and feverish night, however, dis- 
appointed the expectation of both ; and when Ma- 
rianne, after persisting in rising, confessed herself 
unable to sit up, and returned voluntarily to her bed* 
Elinor uras very ready to adopt Mrs. Jennings’s ad- 
vice, of sending for the PalmeiV apothecary. 

He came, examined his patient, and though en- 
couraging Miss Daslnvood to cxpi^ that a very few 
days would restore her sister to iSalth, yet by pro- 
nouncing her disorder to have a putrid tendencj, and 
by allowing tiic w'ord “ infection” to pass his lips, 
gave instant alarm to Mrs. Palmer on her baby’s 
account. Mrs. Jennings, who had been inclined 
from the first to think Marianne’s complaint more 
sfirions than Elinor, now looked very grave on Mr. 
If arris’s report, and confirming Charlotte’s fears and 
caution, urged the necessity of her immediate re- 
moval with the infant; and Mr. Palmer, though 
treating their apprehensions as idle, found the 
anxiety and importunity of his wife too great to bo 
withstood. Her departure was therefore fixed on ; 
and within an Imur after Mi. Harris’s arrival, she 
Bet off, with her little boy and his nurse, for the house 
of a near relation of Mr. Palmer’s who lived a few 
miles on the other side of Bath ; whither her husband 
promised, at her earnest entreaty, to join her in a day 
or two ; and whither she was almost equally urgent 
with her mother to accompany her. Mrs. Jennings, 
however, with a kindness of heart which made 
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Elinor really loye her, declared her resolution of 
not stirring from Cleveland as long as Marianne 
remained ill, and of endeavouring, by her own atten- 
tive care, to supply to her the place of the mother 
she had taken her from ; and Elinor found her on 
every occasion a most willing and active helpmate, 
desirous to share in all her fatigues, and often, by her 
better experience in nursing, of material use. 

Poor Marianne, languid and low from the nature 
of her malady, and feeling herself universally ill, 
could no longer hofe that to>morrow would iind her 
recovered ; and the idea of what to-morrow would 
have produced, but for this unlucky illness, made 
every ailment more severe; for on that day they 
were to have begun their journey home, and, at- 
tended the whole way by a servant of Mre. Jen- 
nings, were to have taken their mother by surprise 
on the following forenoon. The little that she saidf 
was all in lamentation of this ^in^itable delay ; 
though Elinor tried to raise her spirits, and make 
her believe, as she then really believed herself, that 
it would be a very shoft onp. 

The next day produced little or no alteration in 
the state of the patient; she certainly was not 
better, and except thftt there was no amendment, 
did not appear worse. Their party was now 
farther reduced ; for Mr. Palmer, though very un- 
willing to go, as well from r^l humanity and good- 
nature, as from a dislike of appearing to he fright- 
ened away hy his wife, was persuaded at last by 
, Colonel Brandon to perform hnl promise of following 
her; and tvhile he was preparing to go, Colonel 
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Brandon himself, with a much greater exertion, he** 
gan to talk of going likewise. Here, however, the 
kindness of Mrs. Jeiitiings intci'posed most accep- 
tably j for to send the Colonel away while his love 
was in so much uneasiness on her sister's account, 
would be to deprive them both, she thought, of every 
comfort ; and therefore telling him at once that his 
stay at Cleveland was necessary to herself, that she 
should want him to play at piquet of a^jfibvcning 
while Miss Daslnvood was above with her sister, &c. 
she urged him so strongly to remain, that he, who 
was gratifying the first w'ish of his own heart by a 
compliance, could not long even affect to demur ; 
especially as Mrs. Jennings’s entreaty was warmly 
seconded by Hr. Palmer, who seemed tn feel a relief 
to himself in leaving behind him a person so well 
able to assist or advise Miss Dashwood in any emer- 
gency, 

Marianne was of course kept in ignorance of all 
these arrangements. She knew not that she had 
been the means of sending the owners of Cleveland 
away, in about seven days from the time of their 
arrival. It gave her no surprise that she saw nothing 
of Mrs. Palmer ; and as it gave her likewise no con- 
cern, she never mentioned hep name. 

Two days passed away from the time of Mr. Pal- 
mer’s departure, and her situation continued, with 
little variation, the Mr. Harris, who attended 

her every da}', still talked boldly of a speedy recovery, 
and Miss Dashwood was equally sanguine ; but the 
expectation of the otBhn was hy no mean** so cheer- 
ful. Mrs. Jennings had determined very early in the 
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seizure that Marianne would never get over it, and 
Colonel Brandon, who was chiefly of use in listening 
'to Mrs. Jennings’s forebodings, was not in a state of 
mind to resist their influence* He tried to reason 
himself out of fears which the different judgment of 
the apothecary seemed to* render absurd ; but the 
many hours of each day in which he was left entirely 
alone were but too favourable for the admission of 
every me^|choly idea, and he could not expel from 
his minc^Sfe persuasion that he should See Marianne 
no more. 

On the morning of the third day, however, the 
gloomy anticipations of both were almost done aivay ; 
for when Mr. Harris anived, he declared his patient 
materially better. Her pulse was much stronger 
and every symptom more favourable than on the pro» 
ceding visit. Elinor, confirmed in every pleasant 
hope, was all cheerfulness ; rejoicing that in her 
letters to her mother, she had pursued her own judg- 
ment rather than her friend’s, in making very light 
of the indisposition which delayed them at Cleveland, 
and almost fixing on the time when Marianne would 
be able to travel. 

But the day did not close to auspiciously as it be- 
gan, Towards the evening, Marianne became ill 
again, growing more heSvy, restless, and uncomfort- 
able than before. Her sister, however, still sanguine, 
was willing to attribute the change to nothing more 
than the fatigue of having sat up to have her bed 
made ; and carefully administering the cordials pre- 
scribed, saw her with satisfaction sink at last into a 
slurobert from which she expected the most benefit 
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cial effects. Her sleep, though not so quiet as Eli- 
nor wished to see it, lasted a considerable time ; and 
anxious to observe the result of it herself, she re- 
solved to sit with her during the whole of it. Mrs. 
Jennings, knowing nothing of any change in the pa- 
tient, went unusually early to bed ; her maid, who 
was one of the principal nurses, was recreating her- 
self in the housekeeper’s room, and Elinor remained 
alone with Marianne. gjjj^ 

The repose of the latter became m<^Pand more 
disturbed ; and her sister, who watched with un- 
remitting attention her continual change of posture, 
and hoard the frequent but inarticulate sounds of 
complaint which passed her lips, was almost wishing 
to rouse her from so painful a slumber, when Mari- 
anne, suddenly awakened by some accidental noise 
in the house, started hastily up, and, with feverish 
wildness, cried out — 

♦*'Is mamma coming P’’ 

Not yet,” replied the other, concealing her ter- 
ror, and assisting Marianne to lie down again; “but 
she will be here, I hope, before it is long. It is a 
great way, you know, from hence to Barton.'* 

“ But she must not go round by London,** cried 
Marianne, in the same hurried manner. ** 1 shall 
never see her, if she^goes to London.’* 

Elinor perceived mth alarm that she was not quite 
1 erself, and while attempting to sooth6 her, eagerly 
felt her pulse. It was lower and quicker than ever ; 
and Marianne, still talking wildly of mamma, her 
alarm increased so rapidly, as to determine her on 
fending instantly for Mr. Harris, and despatching a 
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messenger to Barton for her moUaer. To consult 
with Colonel Brandon on the best means of effecting 
the latteriWas a thought which immediately followed 
the resolution of Us peiformancc ; and as soon as she 
had rung up the maid to take her place by her sister, 
she hastened down to the dining-room, where she 
knew he was generally to be found at a much later 
hour than the present. 

It was n^time fi)r hesitation. Her fear and her 
difficulties wre immediately before him. Her fears, 
he had no courage, no confidence to attempt the rc- 
XpoTul of j — he listened to them in silent despondence; 
— ^l)ut her difficulties were instantly obviated, for with 
a readiness that seemed to speak the occasion, and Iho 
service pre-arranged in his mind, he offered himself 
as the messenger who should fetch Mrs. Dashwood. 
Elinor made no resistance that was not easily over- 
come. She thanked him with brief, though fervent 
gratitude, and while he went to hurry off his 8er\ant 
with a message to Mr. Harris, and an order for post- 
horses directly, she wrote a few lines to her mother. 

The comfort of such a friend at that moment aa 
Colonel Brandon — of such a companion for her mo- 
ther, — how gratefully was it felt! — a companion 
whose judgment would guide, wlioso attendance must 
relieve, and whose frieud&lilp might soothe her ! — as 
far as the shock of such a summons could be lessened 
to her, bis presence, his manners, his assistance, 
would lessen it. 

/fc, meanwhile, whatever he might feel, acted with 
all the firmness of a collected mind, made every ne- 
CBSsary arrangement with the utmost despatch, and 
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calculated with exaotnesa the time in which she might 
look for his return. Not a moment was lost in delay 
of any kind. The horses arrived, even before they 
were expected, and Colonel Brandon only pressing 
her hand with a look of solemnity, and a few words 
spoken too low to reach her ear, hurried into the 
carriage. It was then about twelve o’clock, and she 
returned to her Bi8tei'’8 apartment to wait for the arri* 
tal of the apothecary, and to watch by her the rest 
of the night. It was a night of almost cqtial suffering 
to both. Hour after hour passed away in sleepless 
pain and delirium on Marianne’s side, and in the 
most cruel anxiety on Elinor s, before Mr. Harris 
appeared. Her apprehensions once raised, paid by 
their excess for all her former security ; and the ser- 
vant who sat up with her, for she would not allow 
Mrs. Jennings to be called, only tortured her more, 
by hints of what her mistress had always thought. 

Marianne’s ideas were still, at intervals, fixed in- 
coherently on her mother, and whenever she men- 
tioned her name, it gave a pang to the heart of poor 
Elinor, who reproaching herself for having trifled 
with so many days of illness, and wretched for some 
immediate relief, fancied that all relief might soon be 
in vain, that everything had been delayed too long, 
and pictured to herself beiTsufrering mother arriving 
too late to see this darling child, or to see her rational. 

She was on the point of sending again for Mr. 
Harris,^' or if be' could not come, for some other ad- 
vice, when the former — ^but not till after five o’clock 

arrived. ' His opinion, however, made some little 
amends for his delay, for though acknowledging a 
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yery unexpected and unpleasant alteration in liis pa- 
tient, he would not allow the danger to be material, 
' and* talked of the relief which a fresh mode of treat- 
ment must procurc, with a conlidenee which, in a 
' lesser degree, was communicated to Elinor. He pro- 
mised to call again in the course of threc^or four 
hours, “ and left both the patient and her anxious at- 
tendant more composed than he had found them. 

With strong concern, and with many, reproaches 
for not being called to thoir aid, did Mrs. Jennings 
near in the morning of what had passed. Her former 
apprehensions, now with greater reason restored, left 
her no doubt of the e-vent i — and though trying to 
S»peak comfort to Elinor, her conviction of her sister’s 
danger would not allow her to offer the comfort of 
rhope. Her heart was really grieved. The rapid de- 
^y, the eaily death of a girl so young, so lovely as 
Marianne, must have struck a less interested pers^D 
-w'ith conceni. On Mrs. Je^ings’s compas^on slia 
had other claims. She had been for three months 
her companion, was still under her care, and she was 
known to have been greatly injured, and long un- 
liappy. The distress of her 'sister too, particularly a 
favourite, was before her ; — and as for their mother, 
when Mrs. Jennings considered that Marianne might 
probably be to her what Charlotte was to herself, her 
sympathy in her sufferings was very sincer^. 

Mr. Harris was punctual in his second visit 
he came to be disappointed in his hopes of what the 
last would produce. His medicines had failed ; — the 
fever was unabated ; and Marianne only more quiet 
-—not more herself — remained in a heavy stupor. 
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.Elinor, catching all, and more than aU, his fears in a 
moment, proposed to call in farther advice. But he 
Judged it unnecessary ; he had still something more 
to tiyr, some fresh application, of whose success he 
was almost as confident as the last, and his visit con- 
cluded with encouraging assurances which reached 
the ear, but could not enter the heart, of Miss Dasli- 
wood. She was calm, except when she thought of 
her mother, but she was almost hopeless ; and in this 
state she continued till noon, scarcely stirring an inch 
from her sister*8 bed, her thoughts wandering front 
one image of grief, one suffijring fiiend, to another, 
and her spirits oppressed % the utmost by the con- 
versation of Mrs. Jennings, who scrupled notto attri*^ 
hute the severity and danger of tliis attack to the 
many weeks of previous indisposition which Mari- 
anne's disj^ppointment had brought on. Elinor felt 
all the reasonableness of the idea, and it gave fresh 
misery to her reflections. 

About noon, however, she began — but with a 
caution, a dread of disappointment, which for some 
time kept her silent, even to her friend — ^to fancy, to 
hope she could perceive a slight amendment in her 
sister's pulse; — she waited, watched, and examined, 
it again and again; — and at last, with an agitation 
more difficult to bury un^er exterior calmness than 
all her foregoing distress, ventured to communicate 
her hopes. Mrs. Jennings, though forced on exa- 
mination to acknowledge a iemporarj' revival, tried 
to keep her young friend from indulging a thought 
of its continuance ; and Elinor, conning over every 
injunction of distnisti told herself likewise not to 
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hope. But it was too late. Hope had already en- 
tered; and feeling all its anxious flutter, she bent 
over her sister to watch — she hardly knew for what. 
Half an hour passed away, and the favourable sym- 
ptom yet blessed her. Others even arose to confirm it. 
Her breath, her skin, her lips, al! flattered Elinor 
with signs of amendment, and Marianne fixed her 
eyes on her with a rational, though languid, gaze. 
Anxiety and hope now oppressed her in equal degrees, 
and left her no moment of tranquillity till the arrival 
of Mr. Harris at four o’clock ; — ^when his assui*ances, 
his felicitations on a r||Dvery in her sister even sur- 
passing his expectation^ave her confidence, comfort, 
and tears of joy. 

Marianne was in every respect materially better, 
and he declared her entirely out of danger. Mrs. 
Jennings, perhaps satisfied witli the partial justifica- 
tion of her forebodings which had been found in their 
late alarm, allowed herself to trust ^ his judgment, 
and admitted with unfeigned joy, and soon with un^ 
equivocal cheerfulness, the probability of an entire 
■recovery. 

Elinor could not be cheerful. Her joy was of a 
different kind, and led to anything rather tliirn to 
gaiety. Marianne reatoned to life, health, friends, 
and to her doating mother, was an idea to fill her 
he^rtwith sensations of exquisite comfort, and expand 
it in fervent gratitude ; — ^but it led to no outward de- 
monstrations of joy, no words, no smiles. All within 
Elinor’s breast was satisfaction, silent and strong. 

She continued by the side of her sister with little 
intennission the whole aflemoon, calming evexy fear, 
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satisfying every inquiry of her enfeebled spirits, sup- 
plying every succour, and watching almost every look 
and every breath. The possibility of a relapse would 
of course, in some moments, occur to remind her of 
what anxiety was — but when she saw, on her frequent 
and minute examination, that evei-y symptom of re- 
covery continued, and saw’ Marianne at six o’clock 
sink into a quiet, steady, and to all appearance com- 
fortable sleep, she silenced every doubt. 

The time was now drawing on, when Coloujd Bran- 
don might be expected back. At ten o'clock, she 
trusted, or at lea6t not muc|||ater, her mother would 
be relieved from the dreadflw suspense in which she 
must now be travelling towards them. The Coloni l 
too ! — perhaps scarcely less an object of pity! — Oli! 
—■how slow was the progress of time which yet ktipt 
them in ignorance ! 

At seven o’clock, leaving Marianne still sweetly 
asleep, she joined Mrs. Jennings in the drawing-room 
to tea. Of breakfast she had been kept by her fears, 
and of dinner by their sudden reverse, from eating 
much ;• — and the present refreshment, therefore, with 
such feelings of content as she brought to it, was par- 
ticul||rly welcome. Mrs. Jennings would have per- 
suaded her at its conclusion to take some rest before 
her mother’s arrival, and allow her to take her place 
by Marianne ; but Elinor had no sense of fatigue, no 
capability of sleep at that moment about her, and she 
was not to be kept away from her sister an unneces- 
sary instant Mrs. Jennings therefore attending her 
up stairs into the sick chamber, to satisfy herself that 
all continued right, left her there again to her charge 
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and her thoughts, and retired to her own room to 
write letters and sleep. 

The night was cold and stormy. The wind roared 
round the house, and the rain beat against the win- 
dows j but Elinor, all happiness within, regarded it 
not. Marianne slept through every blast, and the 
travellers — they had a rich reward in store, for every 
present inconvenience. 

The ^lock struck eight. Had it been ten, Elinor 
would have been couviuced that at that moment she 
heard a carriage driving up to the house ; and so 
strong was the persu^on that she did, in spite of the 
almost impossihilitj^Ptheir being already come, that 
she moved into the adjoining dressing-closet and 
opened a window-shutter, to be satisfied of the (ruth. 
She instantly jaw tliat her ears had not deceived her. 
•The flaring lamps of a carriage were immediately in 
view. By their uncertain light she thought she could 
discern it to be drawn by four horses ; and tliis, while 
it told the excess of her poor mdihcr*s alarm, gave 
some explanation to such unexpected rapidity. 

Never in her life had Elinor found it so difflcult 
to be calm, as at that moment. The knowledge of 
what her mother must be feeling as the carriage 
stopped at the door, — of her doubt — her dread — per- 
hajjs her despair ! — alPl of what she had to tell ! — 
with such knowledge it was impossible to be calm. 
All that remained to be done was to be speedy ; and 
therefore staying only till she could leave Mrs. Jen- 
nings's maid with her sister, she hurried down 
stairs. 

The bustle in the vestibule, as she passed along 
K VOL. II. 
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an inner lobby, assured her that they were already 
in the house. She rushed forwards towards the 
drawing-room, — she entered it, — and saw only Wil- 
loughby. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Elinor, starting back with ^j^ok of horror at the 
sight of him, obeyed the first impulse of her heart in 
turning Instantly to quit the room, and her hand was 
already on the lock, when its action was suspended 
by his hastily adyancing, and saying, in n voice rather 
of command than supplication, 
t ** Miss Dashwood, for half an hour — for ten mi- 
nutes — I entreat you to stay.” 

“ No, sir,” she replied with firmness, “ I shall not 
stay. Your business cannot be with me. The ser- 
yants, 1 suppose, forgot to tell you that Mr. Palmer 
^as not in the house.” 

** Had they told me,” he cried with vehemence, 
that Mr. Palmer ^nd all his relations were at the 
devil, it wpuld not have turned me from the door. 
My business is with you, and only you.” 

** With me !” — in the utmost amasement— well, 
#lr — be quick — and if you oan^ — less violent?' 

Sit'down, and I will be both.” 

She hesitated; she knew not what to do. The 
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possibility of Colonel Brandon’s arriving and finding 
him there, came across her. But she had promised 
to hear him, and her curiosity no less than her ho- 
nourwas engaged. After a moment’s recollection, 
therefore, concluding that prudence required des- 
patch, and that her acquiescence would best promote 
it, she walked silently towards the table, and sat 
down. He took the opposite chair, and for half a 
minute not a word was said by either. 

“Pray be quick, sir,** said Elinor impatiently— 

I have no time to spare.** 

He was sitting iiM||p attitude of deep meditation, 
and seemed not to nffir her. 

“ Your sister,** said he, with abruptness, a moment 
afterwards — “ is out of danger. I heard it from the 
sei^aut. God he praised! — But is it true? — ^is it 
really true P " 

Elinor would not speak. He repeated the inquiry^ 
with yet greater eagerness. f 

“ For God’s sake tell me, is she out of danger, or is 
she not P** 

“We hope she is.** 

He rose up, and walked i^ross the room. ; 

“ Had 1 known as much half an hour ago — But 
since I am here** — spewing with a forced vivacity as 
he returned to his seat — “ what does it signify ?— 
For once, Miss Dashwood — it will , be thb last time, 
perhaps — ^let us be cheerful together. — I am in a fine 
mood for gaiety. — Tell me honestly** — a deeper glow 
overspreading his cheeks — “ do you think me most a 
knave or a fool ? ** 

* Elinor looked at him. with greater astonishment 
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tban ever. She began to think that he must be in 
liqnor; — the strangeness of such a visiti and of such 
zhanners, seemed no otherwise intelligible; and with 
this impression she immediately rose, saying, 

" Mr. Willoughby, I advise you at present to re- 
turn to Combe. I am not at leisure to remain with 
you longer. Whatever your business may be with 
me, it will be better recollected and explained to- 
morrow.” 

** I understand you,” ho replied, with an expres- 
sive smile, and a voice perfectly calm. ** Yes, I am 
very drunk. A pint of porteMrith ray cold beef at 
Marlborough was enough to c^Rtiet me.” 

** At Marlborough !” cried Elinor, more and more 
at a loss to understand what he would be at 

it Yes — I left London this morning at eight 
o’clock, and the only ten minutes I have spent out 
pf my chaise since that time procured me a noon-* 
chine at Marlborough.” 

The steadiness of his manner, and the intelligence 
of his eye as he spoke, convincing Elinor, that what- 
ever other unpardonable folly might bring him to 
Cleveland, he was not brought ther^ by intoxication, 
she said, after a moment’s recollection, 

“ Mr. Willoughby) you otijht to feel, and I cer- 
tainly do — that after what has passed — your coming 
here in this manner, and forcing yourself upon my 
notice, requires a very particular excuse. What is it 
that you mean by it P” 

“ I mean,” said he with serious energy, *• if I can, 
to make you hate me one degree less than you do 
fWW, I mean to offer some kind of explanation, 
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Bome kind of apology, for the past— to open my 
whole heart to you, and by convincing you, that 
though I have been always a blockhead, I have not 
been always a rascal, to obtain something like^for^ 
giveness from Ma — from your sister/' 

“Js this the real reason of your coming?" 

“ Upon my soul it is," — ^was his answer, with a 
warmth w'bich brought all theb former. Willoughby to 
her remembrance, and in spite of herself made her 
think him sincere. 

“ If that is all, yoi^may be satisfied already,-r-for 
Marianne does — she Rs long forgiven you " 

“ Has she !" — he cried, in the same eager tonc.^ 

** Then she has forgiven me before she ought to have 
done it. But she shall forgive me again, and on more 
reasonable grounds. Now will you listen to me P" 
Elinor bowed her assent. ^ 

** I do not know," said he, after f, pause of expec« 
tation on her side, and thoughtfulness on his own, — 

** how you may have accounted for my behaviour to 
your sister, or what diabolical motive you may have 
imputed to me. — Perhaps ^u will hardly think the 
better of me, — it is '#orth the trial however, and you 
shall hear everything. — ^JVlien I first became intimate 
in your family, I had no other intention, no other 
view in the acquaintance than to pass my time plea* 
santly while I was obliged to remain in Devonshire, 
more pleasantly than 1 had ever done before. Your 
sister's lovely person and interesting manners could 
not but please me ; and her behaviour to me, almost 

from the first, was of a kind It is aBtonishiitg, 

when I reflect on what it was, and what she was, that 
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my heart should hare been so insensible ! — But at 
first, I must confess, my vanity only was elevated by 
it. Careless of her happiness, thinking only of my 
own^ amusement, giving way to feelings which I had 
always been too much in ^e habit of indulging, I 
endeavoured, by every means in my power, to make 
myself pleasing to her, without any design of return- 
ing her afiection." 

Miss Bashwood at this point, turning her eyes on 
him with the most angry contempt, stopped him, by 
saying, 

“ It is hardly worth while, Mr, Willoughby, for 
you to relate, or for me to listen any longer. Such 
a beginning as this cannot be followed by anything. 
-^Do not let me be pained by hearing anything more 
on the subject.*' 

** I insist on your hearing the whole of it," he re- 
plied. My fortune was never large, and I had 
always been expensive, always in the habit of asso- 
ciating with people of better income than myself. 
Every year since my coming of age, or even before, I 
believe, had added to my debts; and though the 
death of my old cousin, Mrs. Smith, was to set me 
free, yet that event being uncertain, and possibly far 
distant, it had been for some time my intention to re- 
establish my circumstances by marrying a woman of 
fortune. To attach myself to your sister, therefore, 
was not a thing to be thought of ; — and with a mean- 
ness, selfishness, cruelty — which no indignant, no 
contemptuous look, even of yours, Miss Bashwood, 
oan ever reprobate too much — I was acting in this 
manner, trying to engage her regard, without a thought 
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•f returning it. But one thing may be said for me, 
even in that horrid state of selfish vanity* I did not 
know the extent of the injury I meditated, because I 
did not then know what 4 was to love. But have I 
ever kno^vn it ?— AVell may it be doubled; for, had I 
really loved, could 1 have sacrificed my feelings to 
vanity, to avarice P — o^ what is more, could 1 have 
sacrificed hersP — But I have done it. To avoid a 
comparative poverty, which her affection and her so- 
ciety would have deprived of all its horrors, 1 have, 
by raising myself to afiiuence, lost everything that 
could make it a blessing.'* 

“You did then," said Elinor, a little softened, 
“ believe yourself at one time attached to her.*' 

“ To have resisted such attractions, to have with- 
stood such tenderness ! — Is there a man on earth who 
could have dune it ! — ^Yes, I found myself, by insen^ 
sible degrees, sincerely fond of her y and the happiest 
hours of my life were what I spent with her, wheii I 
felt my intentions were strictly Tionourahle, and my 
feelings blameless. Even then, however, when fully 
determined on paying ray addresses to her, I allowed 
myself most improperly to put off, from clay to day, 
the moment of doing it^from an unwillingness to en- 
ter into an engagement while my circumsfauces were 
80 greatly embarrassed. I will not reason here — nor 
will I stop for you to expatiate on the absurdity, and 
the worse than absurdity, of scrupling to engage my 
faith where my honour was already bound. The event 
has proved, that I was a cunning fool, pioviding with 
fp!«at circumspection for a possible opportunity, of 
making myself contemptible and wretched for ever. 
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At lastp howeyerp my resolution was takenp and I had 
determined, as soon as I could cng^age her alone, to 
Justify the attentions I had so invariably paid her, 
and openly assure her of an affection which I had 
already taken such pains to denote. But in the in- 
terim — in the interim of the ver^ few hours that were 
to pass, before I could have an opportunity of speak- 
ing with her in private — a circumstance occurred— *■ 
an unlucky circumstance, to ruin all my resolution, 
and with it all my comfort. A discovery took place,” 
— here he h<‘8itated and looked down. — “Mrs. Smith 
had somohow or other been informed, 1 imagine by 
some distant relation, whose interest it was to deprive 
me of her favour, of an affair, a connexion — hut I 
need not explain myself farther,” he added, looking 
at her with a he'ghteued colour and an inquiring 
,eye, “ your particular intimacy — you have probably 
heard the whole story long ago.” 

“ I have,” returned Elinor, colouring likewise, 
and hardening her ncart anew against any compas- 
sion for him, “ I have heard it all. And how you 
will explain away any part of your guilt in that 
dreadful business, 1 confess is beyond my compre- 
hension.** 

Remember,** cried "Willoughby, “ from whom 
you received the account. Could it be an impartiid 
one? I acknowledge that her situation and her 
character ought to have been respected by me. 1 
do not mean to justify myself, but at the same time 
cannot leave you to suppose that X have nothing to 
urge, — that because she was injured, she was irr6« 
proachablc — and because 1 was a libertine, she must 
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• be a saint. If the violence of her passion, the weak- 
ness of her understanding^! do not mean, how- 
ever, to defend myself. Her affection for me de- 
served better treatment, and I often, with great self- 
reproach, recall the tenderness which, for a very short 
time, had the power of creating any return. 1 wish 
— I heartily wish it had never been. But I have 
injured more than ^erself ; and 1 have injured one 
whose affection for me (may 1 say itp) was scarcely 
less warm than hers, an^ whose mind — Oh! how 
iniimtely superior!" — 

Your indifference, however, towards tbat unfor- 
tunate girl — I must say it, unpleasant to^me as the 
discussion of such a subject may well be — your in- 
difference is no apology for your cruel neglect of her. 
Bo not think yourself excused by any weakness, any 
natural defect of understanding on her side, in the 
wanton cruelty so evident on youv. You must hav9 
known, that while you were enjoying yourself in 
Bevonshire, pursuing iresh schemes, always gay, 
always happy, she was reduced to the extremest in- 
digence.” 

<< But, upon my soul, I did not know it," he warmly 
replied ; ** 1 did not recollect that I had omitted to 
give her my direction ; and common sense might have 
told her how to find it out." 

** Well, sir, and what said Mrs. Smith P” 

** She taxed me with the offence at once, and my 
confusion may be guessed. The purity of her life, 
the formality of her notions, her ignorance of the 
.world — everything was against me. The matter 
itself 1 could not deny, and vain was every endeavour 
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to soften it. She wasjpreTiously disposed, I belieTS^ 
to doubt the morality of my conduct in general,* and 
was moreover discontented with the very little at- 
tention, the very little portion of my time that I had 
bestowed on her, in my present visit. In short, it 
ended in a total breach. By one measure I might 
have saved myself. In the height of her morality, 
good woman ! she offered to forgive the past, if I 
would marry Elisa. That could not be — and 1 was 
formally dismissed from her favour and her house. 
The night following this affair — 1 v/as to go the ne^it 
morning— was spent by me in deliberating on what 
my future conduct should be. The struggle was 
great — ^but it ended too soon. My affection for 
Marianne, my thorough conviction of her attachment 
to me — it was, all insufficient to outweigh that dread 
of poverty, or get the better of tliose false ideas of 
the necessity of riches, which 1 was naturally in- 
clined to feel, and expensive society bad increased. 
I had reason to believe myself secure of my present 
wife, if I chose to address her, and I persuaded my- 
self to think that nothing else in common prudence 
remained for me to do. A heavy scene, however 
awaited me, before 1 could ^Idfive Devonshire; — 1 
was engaged to dine itith you on that very day 
some apology was therefore necessary for my break- 
ing the engagement. But whether I should write 
this apology, or deliver it in person, was a point oi 
long debate. To see Marianne, I felt would be 
dreaidful, and I even doubted whether I could see her 
again, and keep to my resolution. In that point, 
however, I undervalued my own magnanimity, as 
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the event declared ; for 1 wei^ I saw her, and saw 
her^miserable, and left her mflbrable — and left her, 
hoping never to eee her again." 

“Wliy did you call, Mr. Willoughby?” said Elinor, 
reproachfully ; “ a note would have answered every 
purpose. Why was it necessary to cull ?” 

“ It was necessary to my own pride. I could not 
bear to leave the country in a manner that might 
lead you, or the rest of the neighbourhood, to sus- 
pect any part of what had really passed between 
Mrs. Smith and myself, and I resolved therefore on 
calling at the cottage, in my way to Honiton. The 
eight of your dear sister, however, was really dread- 
ful ; and to heighten the matter, I found her alone. 
You were all gone, I do not know where. I had 
left her only the even\pg before, so fully, so firmly 
resolved within myself on doing right ! A few hours 
were to have engaged her to me Jpr ever ; and I 
member how happy, how gay were my spirits, as I 
walked from the cottage to Allenham, satisfied with 
myself, delighted with everybody ! But in this, our 
last interview of friendship^ I approached her with a 
sense of guilt that almost took from me the power of 
dissembling^ He^orrow, her disappointment, her 
deep regret, when 1 told her that 1 was obliged to 
leave Devonshire so immediately — I never shall for- 
get it; united, too, with such reliance, such Con- 
fidence in mft ! O God ! what a hard-hearted rascal 
I was !" 

They were both silent for a few momenta^ Elinor 
first spoke. 

** Did you tell her that you should soon return ?** 
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I do not know what I told her/* he repltedf im- 
patiently ; less thaiiAras due to the past, beybnd a 
doubt, and in all likelihood much more than was 
justified by the future. I cannot think of it, — it won’t 
do. — Then came your dear mother to torture me far- 
ther, with all. her kindness and confidence. Thank 
Heaven ! it did torture me. I was miserable. Miss 
Bashwood, you cannot have an idea of the comfort it 
gives me to look back on my own misery. I owe such 
a grudge, to myself for the stupid, rascally folly of my 
own heart, that all my past sufTcrings under it are 
only triumph and exultation to me now. Well, I 
went, left all that I loved, and went to those to whom, 
at best, I was only indifiTerent. My journey t9 town 
—travelling with my own horses, and therefore so 
tediously — ^no creature to speak to— my own reflec- 
tions so cheerful — ^when I looked forward everything 
tfo inviting!— when I looked back at Barton, the pic- 
ture so soothing ! — oh ! it was a blessed journey!’* 
He stopped. 

« Well, sir,” said Elinor, who, though pitying him, 
grew impatient for his departure, “ and this is all P” 

** AU ! — no, — ^have you forgot what passed in town? 
That infamous letter! Did she i||ow it you P" 

“ Yes, I saw every note tha\ passed.*’ 

** When the first of hers reached me, (as it imme- 
diately did, for I was in town the whole time,) what 
I felt is— in the common phrase, not to be expressed; 
in a more simple one — perhaps too simple to raise any 
emotion— my feelings were very, very painful. Every 
line, every word was — in the hackneyed metaphor 
which their dear writer, were she here, would forbid 
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daf^ger to my heart. To know that Marianne 
was in' town was — in the same language — a thunder- 
bolt. Thunderbolts and daggers! — ^what a reproof 
would she have given me ! — ^her taste, her opinions— 
I beliere they are better known to me than my own, 
and I am sure they are dearer.*’ 

Elinor's heart, which had utider^ne many changes 
in the course of this extraordinary conversation, was 
now softened again ; yet she felt it her duty to check 
such ideas in her companion as the last. 

** This is not right, Mr. Willoughby. Remember 
that you are married. Relate only what in your con- 
science you think necessary for me ^o hedr. 

' ** Marianne’s note, by assuring me that I was still 
as dear to her as in former days — that in spite of the 
many, many weeks we had been separated, she was 
as constant in her own feelings and as fuU of faith 
in the constancy of^mine as ever, awalpeued all my^ 
remorse. 1 say awakened, because^me and London, 
business and dissipation, had in some measure qui- 
et^ it, and I had been growing a fine hardened 
viluun, fancying myself indifferent to her, and choos- 
ing to fancy that she too must have become indiffer- 
ent to me; talking to myself of our past attachment 
as a mere idle, tricing business, shrugging up my 
shoulders in proof of its being so, and silencing 
every reproach, overcoming every scruple, by secretly 
saying now and then, * I shall be heartily glad to 
hear she is well married.’ But this note made me 
know myself better. I felt that she was infinitely 
dearer to me than any other woman in the world, 
-and that I was using her infamously. But every- 
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thing was Uien Just settled between Miss Grey and 
me. To retreat was impossible. All that I had to 
do, was to avoid you both. I sent no answer to 
Marianne, intending by that means to preserve my- 
self from her farther notice ; and for some time I 
was even determined not to call in Berkeley- street : 
but at last, judging it wiser to affect the air of a cool, 
common acquaintance than anything else, 1 watched 
you all safely out of the house one morning, and left 
my name.” 

** Watched us out of the house !” 

** Even so. You would be surprised to hear how 
often I waCched,. you, how often I was on the point 
of falling in with ) ou. I have entered many a shop 
to avoid youi sight, as the carriage drove by. Lodg- 
ing as I did in Bond-street, there was hardly a day 
in which 1 did not catch a glimpse of one or other 
cf you; andi^iothing but the mo||it constant watchful- 
ness on my side, a most invariably prevailing desire 
to keep out of your sight, could have separated us so 
long. I avoided the Middletons as much as pos- 
sible, as well as everj’body else who w'as likely to 
prove an acquaintance in common. Not aware of 
their being in town, however, 1 blundered on Sir 
John, 1 believe, the first day ^f his coming, and the 
day after I had called at Mrs. Jennings's. He asked 
mo to a party, a dance at his house in the evening. 
Had he not told pie as an inducement that you and 
your sister were to be there, 1 should have felt it too 
certain a thing, to trust myself near him. The next 
morning brought another short note from Maxiaime 
•—still affectionate, open, artless, confiding — every- 
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thing that could make my conduct most hateful. I 
could not answer it. I tried, but could not frame a 
sentence. But I thought of her, I believe, every 
moment of the day. If you can pity me, Miss Dash- 
wood, pity my situation as it was then. AVith my 
head and heart full of your sister, I was forced to 
play the happy lover to another wongian ! Those three 
or four weeks were worse than all. Well, at last, as 
I need not tell you, you were forced on me; and 
what a sweet figure^ I cut! what an evening of agony 
it was! M^arianne, beautiful as an angel, bn one 8ide> 
calling me Willoughby in such a tone !■ — oh, God!— 
holding out her hand to me, asking me for an expla^ 
nation with those bewitching eyes fixed in such 
speaking solicitude on my face ! and Sophia, Jealous 
as the devil, on the other hand, looking all that was 
- — W ell, it does not signify; it is over now. Such 
an evening! I ran away from you all as soon as I 
could, but not before I had seen l^rian'^e^s sweet 
face as white as death. That was the last, last look 
I ever had of her — the last manner in which she 
appeared to me. It was a horrid sight ! Yet when 
I thought of her to-day as realty djing, it was a kind 
of comfort to me to imagihiS that I knew exactly 
how she would appear to those who saw her last in 
this world. She was before me, constantly before 
me, as I travelled, in the same look and hue." 

A short pause of mutual thoughtfulness succeeded. 
Willoughby first rousing himself, broke it thus : 

** Well, let me make haste and be gone. Your sis- 
ler is certainly better, certainly out of danger 

** We axe assured of it,” . 
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“ Your poor mother too ! — doating on Marianne.** 

** But the letter, Mr. Willoughby, your own letter; 
have you anything to say about that?*' 

“ Yes, yes, that in particular. Your sister wrote 
to me again, you know, the very next morning. Y'ou 
saw what she said. I was breakfasting at the Elli- 
sons’ ; and her letter, with some others, was brought 
to me there from my lodgings. It happened to catch 
(Sophia's eye before it caught mine — and its size, the 
elegance of the paper the hand-writing, all together, 
immediately ^ve her a suspicion of its nature. Some 
Tague report had reached her before of my attachment 
to some young lady in Devonshire, and^ what had 
passed within her observation the preceding evening 
had marked who the young lady was, and made her 
more Jealous than ever. Affecting that air of pla)^ 
fulness, therefore, which is delightful in a woman one 
loves, she opened the letter directly, and read its con- 
• tents. She was well paid for her impudence. She 
read what made her wretched. Her wretchedness I 
could have borne, but her passion — her malice — At 
all events it must be appeased. And in short, what 
do you think of my wife’s style of letter-writing P — 
delicate, tender, truly feminine — ^was it not?" 

•* Your wife ! — The letter was in your own hand- 
writing." 

“Yes, but I had only the credit of servilely copying 
such sentences as I was ashamed to put my name 
to. The original was all her own, her own happy 
thoughts and gentle diction. But what could I do P 
— we were engaged, everything in preparation, the 
day almost fixed — But I am tall^g like a fool. Pre- 
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paration ! — day ! — In honest words, her money was 
neressar}^ to me, and in a situation like mine any- 
thing was to be done to prevent a rupture. And 
ftflor all, w^hat did it signify lo my character in the 
opinion of Marianne and her friends, in nhat language 
my aiisw'er wa| couched ? It must have been only 
to one end. My business was to declare myself a 
scoundrel, and whether I did it with a how or bluster 
was of little importance. * 1 am ruined for ever in 
their opinion,’ said I to inyeclf ; 1 am shut out for ever 
from their society ; they already think me an unprin- 
cipled fellow, this letter wnll only make them think 
me a blackguard one.* Such w'ere tny reasonings as. 
In a sort of desperate carelessness, I copied my wife's 
words, and parted with the last relics of Marianne. 
Her three notes — unluckily they were all in my poc- 
ket-book, or I shouhi have denied their existence, and 
hoarded them for ever ; I was forced to put them up,^ 
and could not even kiss them. the lock of hair 

— that too I had always carried about me in the same 
])ocket-book, which was now searched by Madam 
with the roost ingratiating virulence, — ^thc dear lo<sk 
— all, every memento was iqpi from me.’* 

You are very .wrung, 'Mr. Willoughby^ very 
hlaraeablc,” said Eliuo^ while her voice, in spite of 
herself, betrayed her compassionate emotign ; ** you 
ought not to speak in this way, eitJier of Mrs, Wil- 
loughby or ray sister. You have made your own 
choice. It was not forced on you. Your wife has a 
claiin to your politeness, to } our respect, at least. 
She must be attached to you, or she vrould not have 
jnarried you. To treat her with unkindness, to speak 
L VOL. n. 
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of her Blightiogly, is no atonement to Marianne* 
nor can I suppose it a relief to your own con- 
science.'* 

** Do not talk to me of my wife,” said he, with a 
heavy sigh. ** She does not deserve your compas- 
sion. She knew 1 had no regard for her when we 
xnaiTied. Well, married we were, and came down 
to Combe Magna to be happy, and afterwards re- 
turned to town to be gay. And now do you pity 
me, Miss Dashwood? or have I said all this to no 
purpose ? Am I — be it only one degree^ — am I less 
guilty in your opinion than I was before P My in- 
tentiona were not always wrong. Have I explained 
away any part of my guilt P " 

Yes, you have certainly removed something — a 
little. You have proved yourself, on the whole, less 
faulty than I had believed you. You have proved your 
**heart less wicked, much less wicked. But I hardly 
know — the misery that you have inflicted — I hardly 
know what could have made it worse." 

Will you repeat to your sister, when she is re- 
covered, what I have been telling you ? Let me be 
.a little lightened too in her opinion as well as in 
yours. You tell me that she has forgiven me already. 
Let me be able to fancy that a better knowledge of 
my heartf and of my present feelings, will draw from 
her a more spontaneous, more natural, more gentle, 
less dignified forgiveness. Tell her of my misery and 
my penitence, tell her that my heart was never incon- 
stant to her, and if you will, that at this moment she 
Is dearer to me than ever." a 

1 will tell her all that is necessary to what may 
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eomparatirely be called, your justification. But you 
A baye not explained to me the particular reason of your 
coming now, nor how you heard of her illness/' 

“ Last night, in Drury-lane lobby, f ran against 
Sir John Middleton, and when ho saw who I was 
(for the first time these two months) he spoke to 
me. That he had cut me ever since my mamage, I 
had seen without surprise or resentment. Now, 
however, lus good-natured, honest, stupid soul, full 
of indignation against me, and concern for your 
sister, could not resist the temptation of telling me 
wha^ he knew ought to, though probably he did not 
thl , would, vex me horribly. As bluntly as he 
could speak it, therefore, he told me that Marianne 
Bashwood was dying of a putrid fever at Cleveland— 
a letter that morning received from Mrs. Jennings 
declared her danger most imminent — the Palmers all 
gone off in a fright, fire. I was too much shocked to 
be able to pass myself off as insensible, even to the 
nndiscerning Sir John. His hearrwas softened in 
seeing mine suffer ; and so much of his ill-will was 
done away, that when we parted, ho almost shook 
me by the hand while he reminded me of an old 
promise about a pointer pt^py. What I felt on 
hearing that your sister was dying — and dying too 
believing me the greatest villain upon earth, eoom- 
ing, hating me in the latest moments — for how could 
I tell what horrid projects might not have been im- 
puted P — One person I was sure would represent me as 
capable of anything. What I felt was dreadful ! My 
ig|Solution n^as soon made, and at eight o'clock this 
morning I was in my carriage. Now you know all/* 
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Elinor made no answer. Her thoughts were 
silently fixed on the irreparable injury which too 
early an independence and its consequent habits of 
idleness, dissipation, and luxury, had made in the 
mind, the character, the happiness, of a man who, 
to every adrantage of person and talents, united a 
disposition naturally open and honest, and a feeling, 
afiectiouate temper. The world had made him ex- 
travagant and vain; extravagance and vanity had 
made him cold-hearted and selfish. Vanity, while 
seeking its own guilty triumpli at the expense of 
another, had involved him in a real attachment, 

* which extravagance, or at feast its offspring, neces- 
sity, had required to be sacrificed. Each faulty 
propensity in leading him to evil, had led him like- 
wise to punishment. The attachment, from which 
agaiust honour, against feeling, against every better 
interest he had outwardly tom himself, now, when 

• no longer allowable, governed every thought; and 
the connexion, for the sake of which he had, with 
little scmple, left her sister to misery, was likely to 
prove a source of unhappiqess to himself of a far 
more incurable nature. From a reverie of this kind 
she was recalled at the end of some minutes by Wil- 
loughby, who, rousing himself from a reverie at least 
equally painful, started ujb in preparation for going, 
and said, 

There is no use in staying here ; I must be 
off.** 

Am you going back to town ?*' 

" No ; to Combe Magna. I have businesa there ; 
from thence to town in a day or two. Good bye.^ 
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He held out his hand. She could not refuse to 
give him hers ; he pressed it with ailection. 

And do you think something better of me than 
you didP” said he, letting it fall, and leaning against 
the mantel-piece, as if forgetting he was to go. 

Elinor assured him that she did ; that she forgave, 
pitied him, wished him well — was even interested in 
his happiness — and added some gentle counsel as to 
the behaviouy most likely to promote if. His answer 
was not very encouraging. 

“ As to that,** said he, “ I must rub through the- 
world as well as I can. Domestic happiness id out ~ 
of the question. If, however, I am allowed to think 
that you and yours feel an interest in my fate and 
actions, it may be the means — ^it may put me on my 
guai'd — at least, it may he something to live for. 
Marianne, to be sure, is lost to me fbr ever. Were I 
even, by any blessed chance, at liberty again**— * 
Elinor stopped him with a reproof. 

“Well,** he replied, “once more, good bye. I 
shall now go away and live in dread of one event.*' 

“ Wliat do you mean ?'* r. 

“ Your sister’s marriage.*' 

“ You are very wrong. She can. never be more 
^ost to you than she is now.'* 

“ But she will be gained by some one else. And 
if that some one should be the very he whom, of all 

othets, I could least bear But I will not stay to 

rob myself of all your compassionate good-will, by 
Showing that where I have most injured I can least 
forgive. Goodbye; God bless you!** 

And, with these words, he almost ran out of the 
room. 
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Elinor, for some time after he left her, for some time 
ercn after the sound of his carriage had died away, 
remained too much oppressed by a crowd of ideas, 
widely differing in themselves, but of which sadness 
#raB the general result, to think even of her sister. 

Willoughh}' — he whom only half an hour ago she 
had abhorred as the most worthless of men — Wil- 
long' by, in spite of all his faults, excited a degree of 
commiseration for the sufferings produced by them, 
which made her think of him as now separated for 
•ever from her family with a tenderness, a regret, ra- 
ther in proportion, as she soon acknowledged within 
herself, to his wishes than to his merits. She felt 
that liis influence over her mind was heightened by 
circumstances which ought not in reason to have 
weight; by that person of uncommon attraction — 
that open, affectionate, and lively manner w'hich it 
was no merit to possess ; and, by that still ardent love 
for Marianne, which it was not even innocent to in- 
dulge. But she felt that it was so, long, long before 
she could feel his influence less. 

'When at last she returned to the unconscious Ma- 
rianne, she found her just aw'aking, refreshed by so 
long and sweet a sleep to the extent of her hopes. 
Elinor's heart was full. The past, the present^ the 
future — Willoughby's visit, Marianne’s siffety, and her 
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mother's expected arrival, threw her altogether into 
an agitation of spirits which kept off every indication 
of fatigue, and made her only fearful of betraying heiv 
self to her sister. Short was the time, however, in 
which that fear could affect her, for within half an 
hour after Willoughby's leaving the house, she was 
again called down stairs by the sound of another car- 
riage, Eager to save, her mother from every unne- 
cessary moment's horrible suspense, she run imme- 
diately into the hall, and reached the outward door 
Just in thne to receive and support her as she en- 
tered it. 

Mrs. Dash wood, whose terror as they drew near the 
house had promised almost the conviction of Mari- 
anne's being no more, had no voice to inquire after 
her, no voice even for Elinor ; but she, waiting nei- 
ther for salutation nor inquiry, instantly gave the joy- 
ful relief ; — and her mother, catching it with all her 
usual warmth, was in a moment as much overcome^y 
her happiness, as she had been before by her fears. 
She was supported into the drawing-room between 
her daughter and her friotid ; and there, shedding 
tears of joy, though still unable to speak, embraced 
Elinor again and again, turning from her at intervals 
to press Colonel Bra^idon's hand, with a look which 
spoke at once her gratitude, and her conviction of bis 
sharing with herself in the bliss of the moment. He 
shared it, however, in a silence even greater than her 
own. 

As soon as Mrs, Dashwood had recovered herself, 
to see Marianne was her first deshe; and in two 
minutes she was with her beloved child, rendered 
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ilearer to her than ever hy absence, unhappiness, and 
danf^cr. Elinor's delight, as she saw what each felt 
in the mooting, was only checked by an apprehen- 
sion of its robbing llliiriaiine of farther sleep : but 
Mrs. Dash wood could bo calm, could be even pru- 
dent, when the life of a child was at stake, and Ma- 
rianne, sntisfled in knowing her mother was near 
Jher, ami conscious of being too weak for conversation, 
fidbmittod readily to the silence and quiet prescribed 
by every nurse around her, Mrs. Dashwood would 
sit up with her all night, and Elinor, in compliance 
with her mdUflier's entreaty, went to bed. But the 
rest, which one night entirely sleepless and many 
hours of the most wearing anxiety seemed to make 
requisite, was kept off by irritation of spirits. Wil- 
loughby, poor Willoughby," as she now allowed 
herself to call him, was constantly in her thoughts ; 
sh# would not but have heard his vindication for the 
wqrld, and now blamed, now acquitted herself, for 
having judged him so hai-slily before. But her pro- 
mise of relating it to her sister was invariably pain- 
ful. She dreaded the performanee of it, dieadcd what 
its effect on Marianne might be; doubted whether, 
after such an explanation, she could ever be happy 
wdth another, and for r raonieiit wished Willoughby 
a widower; fhen, r. membering Colonel Brandon, 
reproved herself, felt that to his sufferings and his 
constancy, far more than tp his rival's, the reward of 
her sister was due, and wished anyH^ng rather than 
Ml'S. Willoughby's death. 

The shock of Colonel Brandon’s errand at Barton 
bad been much softened to Mrs. Dashwood bj her 
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own previous alarm; for so great was her uneasiness 
about Marianne, that shfe had already determined to 
set out for Cleveland on that very day, without wait- 
ing for any fuithcr intelligence, and had so far settled 
her journey before bis arnval, that the Carets w^te 
tlieii expected every moment to fetch Margaret away, 
as her motlier was unwilling to take her where tliere 
li ight be infection. 

Manaiine continued to mend every day, and the 
brilliant choerfulness of Mrs. l)ashwood*s looks and 
spirits proved her to be, as she repeatedjiiy declared 
herself, one of the happiest women in the world. 
Elinor could not hear the declaration, nor witness its 
proofs, without sometimes wondering whether her 
mother ever recollected Edward. But Mrs. Dash- 
wood, trusting to the temperate account of her own 
disappointment w'hich Elinor had sent her, was led 
away by the exuberance of her joy* to think only of 
what would increase it. Marianne was restored to 
her from a danger in which, as she now began to 
feel, her own own mistaken judgment in encouraging 
the unfortunate attachment to Willoughby had con- 
tributed to place her; and in her recovery she had 
yet another source of joy unthought of by Elinor. 
It was thus imparted to her, as soon as any oppor- 
tunity of private conference between them occurred 

“ At last we are alone. My Elinor, you do not 
yet know all my htyminess. Colonel Brandon loves 
Marianne ; be has Ml me so himself.*' 

Hei daughter, feeling by turns both pleased and 
pained, surprised and not Surprised, was all silent 
attention. 
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** You are neyer like me, dear Elinor, or I should 
wonder at your composure now. Had I sat down to 
wish for any possible good to my family, I should 
have fixed on Colonel Brandon's mai-rying one of you 
as the object most desirable. And 1 believe Marianne 
will be the most happy with him of the two.” 

Elinor was half inclined to ask her reason for 
thinking so, because satisfied that none founded on 
an impartial consideration of their age, characters, or 
feelings, could be given ; — but her mother must al- 
ways be ca#ied away by her imagination on any in- 
teresting subject, and tberefori^, instead of an inquiry, 
she passed it oif with a smile. 

He opened his whole heart to me yesterday as 
we travelled. It came out quite unawares, quite un- 
design'cdly. I, you may well believe, could talk of 
nothing but my child; — he could not conceal his dis- 
tress ; I saw that it equalled my own, and he, perhaps, 
thinking that mere friendship, as the world now goes, 
would not justify so warm a sympathy — or rather not 
thinking at all, I suppose — giving way to irresistible 
feelings, made me acquainted with his earnest, ten- 
der, constant affection for Marianne. He has loved 
her, my Elinor, ever since the first moment of seeing 
her/' 

Here, however, Elinor perceived, not the lan- 
guage, not the professions of Colonel Brandon, but 
the natural embellishments of her mother's active 
fancy, which fashioned everytHlkg delightful to her, 
as it chose. 

** His regard for her, infinitely surpassing anything 
that Willoughby ever felt or feigned, as much' more 
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warm, as more Bincere or constant — ^whichever we aro 
to call jt — has subsisted through all the knowledge of 
dear Marianne*8 unhappy prepossession for that worth- 
less young man! — and without. selfishness — without 
encouraging a hope ! — could he have seen her happy 
with another? Such a noble mind ! — such openness, 
such sincerity! — no one can be deceived in him,*' 

“ Colonel Brandon’s character,’* said Eiiimr, “ as 
an excellent man, is well established.” ^ 

“ I know it is,” replied her mother seriously — “ or 
after such a warning, / should be the la^ to encourage 
his aiFectiun, or even to be pleased by it. But his 
coming for me as he did, with such active, such ready 
friendship, is enough to prove him one of tlie worthiest 
of men.” 

“ His character, however,” answered Elinor, ** does 
not rest on one act of kindness, to which his affection 
for Mai'iannc, were humanity o«t of the case, wofild 
have prompted him. To Mrs, Jennings, to the Mid- 
dletons, he has been long and intimately known ; they 
equally loA'^e and respect him; and even my know- 
ledge of him, though lately acquired, is very consi- 
derable ; and so highly do / value and esteem him, 
that if Marianne can be happy with him, I sliall be 
as ready as yourselt to think our connexion the 
greatest blessing to us in the world. What answer 
did you give him ? Did you allow Jiim to hope ?” 

** Oh ! my love. I could not then talk of hope to 
him or to mysellf Marianne might at that moment 
be d}ing. But he did not ask for hope or encourage- 
ment. His was an involuntary confidence, an irre- 
pressible effusion to a soothing friend, — ^not an appli- 
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cation to a parent. Yet after a time I JtV/say, for at 
first I was quite overcome, that if she liYqfl* I 
trusted she might, my greatest happiness would lie in 
promoting their marriage ; and since our arrival, since 
our delightful security, I have repeated it to him more 
fully, have given him every encouragement in my 
power. Time, a very little time, I tell him, will do 
everything ; — Marianne's heart is not to be wasted 
for ever on. such a man aa Willoughby. His own 
merits must soon secure it.” 

“ To judge from the Coloners spirits, however, 
you have not yet made him equally sanguine/' 

** No. He thinks Marianne's affection too deeply 
rooted for any change in it under a great length of 
time ; and even supposing her heart again free, is 
too diffident of himself to believe, that with such a 
di^erence of age and disposition, he could ever attach 
her. There, however, he is quite mistaken. His 
age is only so much beyoud hers, as to be an ad- 
vantage, as to make his character and principles 
fixed; and his disppsition, 1 am w*ell convinced, is 
exactly the very one to make your sister happy. 
And liis person, his maunei-s too, arc all in his favour. 
My partiality does nut blind xqe ; he certainly is not 
so handsome as Willoughby ; but, at the same time, 
there is something much more pleasing in his coun- 
tenance. There was always a something, if you re- 
member, in Willoughby's eyes at ti^cs, whi^ 1 did 
not like/* 

Elinor could not remember it; but her mother, 
without waiting for her assent, continued. 

And his manners, the Colonel's manners, ai-e 
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not only more pleasing to me than Willoughby’s eter 
were, hut they are of a kind I well know to be more 
solidly' attaching to Mariand^. Their gentleness, 
their genuine attention to other people, and their 
manly unstudied simplicity, are much more accordant 
with her real disposition, than the liveliness, often 
artificial, and often ill-timed, of the other. I am 
very sure myself, that had Willoughby turned out as 
really amiable as he has proved himself the contrary, 
Matianne would yet never have been so happy with 
him, as she will be with Colonel Brandon.” 

She paused. Her daughter could not quite agree 
with her, but her dissent was not heard, ahd therefore 
gave no offence, 

AtDclaford, she mil he within an easy distance 
of me,” added Mrs, Dashwood, V even if 1 remain at 
Barton ; and in all probability, for I hear it is. a 
large village — indeed there certainly must be some 
small house or cottage close by, that would suit^us 
quite as well as our present situation.” 

Poor Elinor! here was a new scheme for getting 
her to Delaford ! but her spirit was stubborn. 

His fortune too ! for at my time of life, you 
know, everybody cares about that; and though I 
neither know, nor desire to know, what it really is, 
I am sure it must be a good one.” 

Here they were interrupted by the entrance of a 
third person, and Elinor withdrew to think it all' 
over m private, to wish success to her friend, and 
yet, ffpwlshlng it, to feel a pang for Willoughby, 
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Martanne*s iUness, though weakening in its kind, 
had not been long enough to make her recovery 
slow ; and with youth, natural strength, and her 
mother*B preseuco in aid, it proceeded so smoothly 
as to enable her to remove, within four days after 
the arrival of the latter, into Mrs. Palmer's dressing- 
room. When there, at her own particular request, 
for she was impatient to pour forth her thanks to 
him for fetching her mother, XJolonel Brandon was 
invited to visit her, • 

*Hi8 emotion in entering the room, in seeing 
her altjired looks, and in receiving the pale hand 
wBich she immediately held out to him, was such as, 
in Elinor's conjecture, must arise from something 
morer than his affection for Marianne, or the' con- 
sciousness of its being known to others ; and she soon 
discovered in his melancholy eye and varying com- 
plexion as he looked at her sister, the probable recur- 
rence of many past scenes of misery to his mind, 
brought back by that resemblarme between Marianne 
and Eliza already acknowledged, and now strength- 
ened by the hollow ej'e, the sickly skin, the posture 
df reclining weakness, and the warm ack^wle^ment 
of peculiar obligation, 

Mrs. llashwood, not lesa watchful of what passed 
than her daughter, but with a mind vciy* dijfferently 
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Influenced, and therefore watching to very diflereiit 
effect, saw nothing in the Colonel’s behaviour but 
what arose from the most simple and self-evident 
sensations, while in the actions and words of Mari- 
anne she persuaded herself to think that something 
more than gratitude already dawnedj 

At the end of another day or two, Marianne' grow- 
ing visibly stronger every twelve hours, Mrs. Dash- 
wood, urged equally by her own and her daughter’s 
wishes, began to talk of removing to Bkrton. On 
her measures depended those of her two friends ; Mrs, 
Jennings could not quit Cleveland during the Dash- 
woods* stay, and Colonel Brandon was soon brought 
by their united request, to consider his own abode 
there as equally determinate, if not equally indispen- 
sable. At bis and Mrs. Jennings’ united request in 
return, Mrs. Dash wood was prevailed on to accept 
the use of his carriage on her journey back,_^or the 
better accommodation of her sick child ; and the (Jp- 
lonel, at the joint invitation oT Mrs. Dashwood and 
Mrs. Jennings, whose active good-nature made her 
friendly and hospitable for other people as well as 
herself, engaged with pleasure to redeem it by a visit 
at the cottage, in the cou^e of a few weeks. 

The day of separation and departure arrived ; and 
lifarianne, after takiifg so particular and lengthened 
a leave of Mrs. Jennings — one so earnestly grateful, 
BO full of respect and kind wishes as seemed due to 
her osa heart frOm a secret acknowledgment of 
past iHttention — and bidding Colonel Brandon fare- 
well with the cordiality of a friend, was carefully 
Insisted by him into the carriage, of which be seemod 
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anxious that sho should engross at least half. Mrs. 
l>ashwood and Elinor then followed, and the otliers 
Were left by themselves, to talk of the travellers, and 
feel their own^ dullness, till Mrs. Jennings was sum- 
moned to her chaise to take comfort in the gossip of 
her maid for the loss of her two young companions ; 
and Colonel Brandon immediately afterwards took 
his solitary way to Delaford. 

The Dash woods were two days on the road, and 
Marianne bore her journey on both without essential 
fatigue. Everything that the most zealous affection, 
the most solicitous care, could do to render her com- 
fortable, was the office of each watchful companion, 
and eacli found their reward in her bodily ease and 
her calmness of spirits. To Elinor, the observation 
of the latter was particularly grateful. She, who had 
Boen her week after week so constantly suffering, 
oppressed by anguish of heart which she had neither 
cgurage to speak of, nor fortitude to conceal, now 
saw, with a joy which no other could equally share, 
an apparent composure of mind, which in being the 
result aa she trusted of serious reflection, must even- 
tually lead her to contentment and cheerfulness. 

As they approached Barton, indeed, and entered 
on scenes of which every field and every tree brought 
some peculiar, some painful recollection, she grew 
silent and thoughtful, and turning away her face 
from their notice, sat earnestly gazing through the 
window. But here, Elinor could neither wonder 
nor blame ; and when she saw, as she a8si84P Mari- 
anne from the carriage, that she had been crying, she 
saw only an emotion too natural in itself to raise 
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anything^ less tender than pity, and in its iinohtmsiTe- 
ness entitled to praise. In the whole of her siihse- 
quent manner, she traced the direction of a mind 
awakened to reasonable exertion ; for no sooner had 
they entered their common sittinpf-room, than Mari- 
anne turned her 03 cs around it with a look of reso- 
lute firmness, as if determined at once to accustom 
herself to the sioflit of everj' object with which the 
remembrance of Willoughby could he coutiecicd. 
She said little, but everj' sentence aimetl at cheerful- 
ness, and thou|.^h a sip^h sometimes escaped her, it 
never passed away without the atonement of a smile. 
After dinner, she would trj' her pianoforte. She 
went to it ; hut the music on which her eye first 
i*es(cd was an opera, procured ft>r her hy Willoufthby, 
containing some of their favouiitc duets, and bearing 
on its outward loaf her OAvn name in his hand-writ- 
ing. That would not do. She shook her hq^d, 
put the music aside, and, aflerTuiining over the keys 
for a minute, complained of feebleness in her fingers, 
and closed the instmment again ; declaring iiowever 
with firmness as site did so, that she should in future 
practise much. t 

The next morning produced no abatement in these 
happy symptoinR. Obi the contrary, with a mind and 
body alike strengthened bj' rest, she looked and spoke 
with more genuine spirit, anticipating the pleasure 
of Margaret’s return, and talking of the dear family 
party #hich would then he restored, of their mutual 
pursuits and cheerful society as the only happiness 
worth a wish. 

**Wheii the weather is settled, and I have reco- 

M VOL. II. 
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Tcred my strength,” said she, *• we will take long 
walks together eTcry day. AV e will walk to the farm 
at the edge of the down, and see how the children 
go on ; we will walk to Sir John's new plantations 
at Barton Cross, and the Abbejland; and we will 
often go to the old ruins of the Priory, and try to 
trace its foundations as far as we are told they ohee 
reached. I know we shall be happy. I know the 
summer will pass happily away. I mean nerAJto 
be later in rising than six, and from that time till 
dinner I shall divide every moment between music 
and reading. 1 have formed my plan, and am deter- 
mined to enter on a comae of serious study. Our 
own library is too well known to me, to be resorted 
to for anything beyond mere amusement. But there 
are many works well worth reading, at the Park ; 
and there are others of more modem production 
wl\jch I know 1 can borrow of Colonel Brandon* 
By reading only six houm a day, 1 shall gain in the 
coui’se of a twelvemonth a great deal of instructioii 
which I now feel myself to want." 

* Elinor honoured her for a plan which originated 
so nobly as this ; though smiling to see the same 
eager fancy wdiich had been leading her to the ex- 
treme of languid indolence and ^elfish repining, now 
at work in introducing excess into a scheme of suck 
rational employment and virtuous self-control. Her 
smile, however, changed to a sigh when she remem- 
bered that her promise to WiUoughby w'as 0t un- 
fulfilled, and feared she had tha(’ to communicate 
which might again unsettle the i| nd of Marianne, 
and ruin at least for a time this far prospect of busy 
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tranquillity. Willing therefore to delay the evil hour, 
•he resolved lu wait till her sister's health were more 
secure, before she appointed it. But the resolution 
was made only to be broken. , 

Marianne had been two or three days at home^ 
before the weather was flue enough for an invalid 
like herself to veJiture out. But at last, a soft, genial 
morning appeared — such as might tempt the daugh- 
ter's wishes and the rnothci^s (;onfirience j and Mari- 
anne, leaning on Elinor's arm, was authorised to walk 
as long as she could without fatigue, in the lane 
before the house. 

The sisters set out at a pace slow as the feeble- 
ness of Marianne in an exercise hitherto untried 
since her illness required ; — and they had advanced 
only 60 far beyond the house as to admit a full view 
of the hill, the important hill behind, when pausing 
with her eyes turned towards it, Marianne cqjhxily 
said, ^ 

“ There, exactly there " — ^pointing with one hand, 
•* on that projecting mound, — ^there 1 fell ; and there 
I first saw Willoughby.” 

Her voice sunk with' the word, but presently re- 
yiving, she added, 

** I am thankful^ to find that I can look with so 
little pain on the spot ! — shall we ever talk on that 
subject, Elinor?” — ^hesitatingly it was said . — ** OrwiU 
it be wrong ? — I can talk of it now, I hope, as I 
ought' to do.” 

Elinor tenderly invited her to be open. 

** As for regret,” said Marianne, “ I have done with 
that, as far as 4 s is concerned. 1 do not mean to 
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talk to you of -what my feelings have been for him, 
but what they are now. At present, if 1 could be sa- 
tisfied on one point — if I could be allowed to think 
that he was not always acting a part, not always de- 
ceiving me j — but abo^e all, if I could be assured that 
• he nevei was so very wicked as my fears have some- 
times fancied him, since the stoi'y of that unfortunate 
girl”— 

She stopped. Elinor joyfully treasured her words 
as she answered, 

** If you could be assured of that, you think you 
sh/ould be easy.*’ 

** Yes. My peace of mind is doubly involved in 
it I — for not only is it horrible to suspect a person, 
who has been what he has been to me, of such de- 
signs, — but what must it make me appear to myself P 
What in a situation like mine, but a most shamefully 
ungharded affection could expose me to” — 

“How t^^en,” asked her sister, “would you ac- 
count for his behaviour ?” 

. “ I would suppose him, — Oh ! how gladly would I 
suppose him, only fickle — ^vei-y, very fickle.** 

Elinor said no more. She was debating within 
herself on the eligibility of beginning her story di- 
rectly, or postponing it till Marianne were in stronger 
health ; — and tliey crept on for a few minutes in 
silence. 

“ I am not wishing him too much good,*' said Ma- 
rianne at last with a sigh, “ when 1 wish his secret 
reflections may be no more unpleasant than my own; 
He will suffer enough in them.** 

“ Do you compare your conduct with bis ?** 
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No. 1 compare it ^ith what it ought to haYe 
been ; I compare it with yours.” 

** Our situations have home little resemblance.” 

They have borne more than our conduct. Do 
not, my dearest Elinor, let your kindness defend what 
1 know your judgment must censure. My illness has 
made me think — it has given me leisure and calm- 
ness for serious recollection. Long before 1 was 
enough recovered to talk, I was perfectly able to re- 
flect. I considered the past ; I saw in my own beha- 
viour, since the beginning of our acquaintance with 
hitn last autumn, nothing but a series of imprudence 
towards myself, and want of kindness to others. I 
saw that my own feelings had prepared my suflerings, 
and that my want of fortitude under them had almost 
led me to the grave. My illness, I well knew, had 
been entirely brought on by myself, by such negli- 
gence of my own health as had felt even at* the 
time to be wrong. . Had 1 died, it would have been 
self-destruction. I did not know my danger till the 
danger was removed ; but with such feelings as these 
reflections gave me, I wonder at my recovery, — ^won- 
der that the very eagerness of my desire to live; to 
have time for atonement to my God, and to you all, 
did not kill me at oflee. Had I died, in what pecu- 
liar misery should I have left you, my nurse, my 
friend, my sister ! — ^You, who had seen all the fretful 
selfishness of my latter days ; who had known all the 
murmurings of my heart ! — How should I have lived 
in your remembrance 1 — My mother too! How could 
you have consoled her ! — I cannot express my own 
abhorrence of myself. Whenever 1 looked towards 
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the past, I saw some duty neglected, or some failing 
indulged. Everybody seemed injured by me. The 
kindness, the unceasing kindness of Mrs. Jennings, 
I had repaid with ungrateful contempt. To the M id- 
dletons, the Palmeft, the Steeles, to every common 
acquaintance even I had been insolent and unjust ; 
with a heart hardened against their merits, and a 
temper irritated by their very attention. To John, 
to Fanny, — yes, even to them, little as they deserve, 
1 had^given less than their due. But you, — you above 
all, above my mother, had been wronged by me. I, 
and only I, knew your heart and its sorrows ; yet, to 
what did it influence me ? — not to any compassion 
that could benefit you or myself. Your example was 
before me: but to what avail? Was I more con- 
siderate of you and your comfort ? Did I imitate 
youj* forbearance, or .lessen your restraints, by taking 
any part in those offices of general complaisance or 
particular gratitude which you had hitherto been left 
to discharge alone? No; — not less when 1 knew 
you to be unhappy, than when I had believed >ou at 
ease, did I turn away from every exertion of duty or 
friendship ; scarcely allowed sorrow to exist but with 
me, regretting only that heart which had deserted 
and wronged me, and leav.ng ^ou, for whom I pro- 
fessed an unbounded aifectiou, to be miserable for 
my sake.’* 

Here ceased the rapid flow of her self*rcproTing 
spirit ; and Elinor, impatient to soothe, though too 
honest to flatter, gave her instantly that praise and 
support which her frankness and her contrition so 
well deserved. Marianne pressed her hand* and 
replied, 
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‘‘ You are Tcry good. The future must be my 
proof. I have laid down my plan, and if I am capa> 
ble of adhering'' to it, my feelings shall be governed 
and my temper improved. They shall no longer worry 
others, nor torture myself. I shall now live solely 
for my family. You, my mother, and Margaret, must 
hence|orth he all the world to me ; you will share my 
affections entirely between you. From you, from my 
home, I shall never again have the smallest incite- 
ment to move ; and if I do mix in other society, it will 
be only to show that my spirit is humbled, my heart 
amended, and that I can practise the civilities, the 
lesser duties of life, with gentleness and forbearance. 
As for Willoughby, to say that I shall soon or that 
I shall ever forget him, would bo idle. His remem- 
brance can he overcome by no change of circum- 
stances or opinions. But it shj^ll be regulatec^ it 
shall be checked by religion, by reason, by constant 
employment.” 

She paused, and added in a lower voice, ** Tf I 
could but know his heart, everything would become 
easy.” 

Elinor, who had now been for some time reflecting 
on the propriety or impropriety of speedily hazard- 
ing her narration, without feeling at all nearer deci- 
sion than at first, heard tliis ; and perceiving that as 
reflection did nothing, resolution must do all, soon 
found herself leading to the fact. 

She managed the recital, as she hoped, with ad- 
dress ; prepared her anxious ^listener with caution ; 
related simply and honestly the chief points on 
which Willoughby grounded his apology ; did jus- 
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tice to his repentance, and fioftcncd only bis protea- 
tations of pi'csent rcgrard. Marianne said not a 
word ; she trembled, her eyes were fixed on the 
ground^ and her lips became whiter than even sick- 
ness had left them. A thousand inquiries sprung up 
from her heart, but she dared not urge one. She 
caught every syllable with i>anting eagei-ness; her 
hand, unknowingly to herself, closely presse'U her 
BiBter*s, and bMivs covered her checks. 

l^linor, dreading her being tired, led her towards 
home ; and till they reached the door of the cottage, 
casilj' conjecturing what her curiosity must be though 
no question was suffered to speak it, talked of *0- 
thing but 'Willoughby, and tlieir conversation together 
■was carefully minute in every’ particular of speech 
and look, where minuteness could be safely indulged. 
As soon as tbey entered the house, Alarianne, with -a 
kiss of gratitude, and these two words just articulate 
through her tears, ** Tell mamma,” withdrew from 
her sister and walked slowly up stairs. £linor would 
not attempt to disturb a solitude so reasonable as 
what she now sought ; and w’ith a mind anxiously 
pre-arranging its result, and a resolution of reviving 
the subject again should Marianne fail to do it, she 
turned into the parlour to fulfil her parting injunc- 
tion. 
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Mrs. Dashu'ood dia not hear unmoved the vindi- 
cation of her former favourite. She rejoiced in his 
being cleared from some part of his imputed guilt; 
she was sorry for him ; she wished him happy. But 
the feelings of the past could not be recalled. No- 
thing could restore him with a faith unbroken — a 
character unblemished, to Marianne. N othing could 
do away the knowledge of what the latter had suf- 
fered through his means, nor remove the guilt of lus 
conduct towards Eliza. Nothing could replace him, 
therefore, in her former esteem, nor injure the in- 
terest of Colonel Brandon. 

' Had Mrs. Dashwood, like her daughter, beaM 
Willoughby's story from himself-^ad she witnessed 
his distress, and been under the influence of his 
countenance and his manner, it is probable tnat her 
compassion would have beeu greater. But it was 
neither in Elinor’s power, ndr in her wish, to rouso 
such feelings in ano^er, by her retailed explanation, 
as had at first been called forth in herself. Hefiec- 
lion had given calmness to her judgment, and sobered 
her own opinion of Willoughby's deserts ; she wishetl, 
therefore, to declare only the simple truth, and lay 
open such facts as were really duo to his unaracter, 
without any embellishment of tenderness to lead the 
.fancy astray. 
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In the evening, when they were all there together, 
Murianue began voluntarily to speak of him again 
but that it was not without an effort, the restless, 
nnfiuiet thoughtfulness in which she had been for 
some time previously sitting, her rising colour as she 
spoke, and her unsteady voice, plainly showed. 

“ I wish to assure you both," said she, “ that I see 
everjdhing — as you can desire me to do.’* 

♦“Mrs. llashwood would have interrupted har in- 
stantly with sootit^iug tenderness, had not Elinor, 
who really wished to hear her sister’s unbiassed 
opinion, by an eager aigii, engaged her silence. 
Marianne slowly continued — 

It is a great relief to me — what Elinor told me 
this morning — I have now heard exactly what 1 
wished to hear." For some moments her voice was 
lost; but, recovering herself, she added, and with 
greater calmness than before : ** 1 am now perfectly 
eiA,isfied. I wish for no change. I never could have 
been happy with him, after knowing, as soonei or 
later I must have known, all this. 1 should have 
had no conddenee, no esteem. Nothing could have 
done it away to my feeUiigs.” 

“ I know it — 1 know it," cried her mother. 
** Happy with a roan oflibertme practices! With 
one who had so injured the peace of the dearest of 
our fnends, and the best of men ! No — my Mari- 
anne has not a heart to be made happy by such a 
man ! Her conscience, her sensitive conscience, 
would have felt all that the conscience of her hus- 
band ought to have felt." 

Marianne sighed, and repeated — “ I wish for no 

change/* 
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•‘You consider the matter,” said Elinor, “ exactly 
as a good mind and a sound understanding must 
consider it ; and I dare say you perceive, as well as 
myself, not only .in this, but in many other circum- 
stances, reason enough to be convinced that your 
marriage must have involved you in many certain 
troubles and disappointments in which you would 
have been poorly supported by an affection, on liis 
side, much less ceilain. - Had you married, you 
must haA'e been always poor. lli^i^xpensivencsB is 
acknowledged even by himself, and bis whole con- 
duct declares that solf-det^al is a word hardly under- 
stood by him. His demands and ^our inexperience 
together on a small, veiy' small income, must have 
brought on distresses which would not be the le&s 
grievous to you from having been entirely unknown 
and unthought of before. Your acrise of honour and 
honesty would have led you, I know, when aware of 
your situation, to attempt all the economy that wouW 
appear to you possible ; and perhaps; as long as your 
fimgallty retrenched only on your own comfort, you 
might have been suffered to practise it, but beyond 
that — and how little could the utmost of your single 
management do to stop the nitn which had begun be- 
fore your marriage P— jbeyond thatj had you endea- 
voured, however reasonably, to abridge his enjoy- 
ments, is it not to he feared, that instead of prevailing * 
on feelings so selfish to consent to it, you w-ould have 
lessened your own influence on his heart, and made 
him regret the connexion which had involved him in 
such difficulties P” 

• Marianne's lips quivered, and she repeated the 
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word Selfish ?” in a tone that implied “ Do you 
really think him selfish?** 

“ The whole of his behaviour,” replied Elinor, 
** from . the beginning to the end of the affair, has 
been grounded on selfishness. It was selfishness 
which first made him sport with your afiections — 
which afterwards, when his own were engaged, made 
him delay the confession of it, and which finally car- 
ried him from Barton. His own enjoyment, or his 
own ease, was i|| evei*y particular his ruling prin- 
ciple.*' ^ 

** It is very true. Jlfv happiness never was his 
object.** ^ 

**At present,'* continued Elinor, *‘he regrets whajt 
he has done. And why does ho regret it? Because 
he finds it has not answered towards himself. It has 
not made him happy. His circumstances are now 
unembarrassed — he suffers from no evil of that kind, 
And he thinks only that he has married a w'oman of 
a less amiable temper than yourself. But docs it 
thence follow, that had he married you, he would 
have been happy ? The inconveniences would have 
been different. He would then have suffered under 
the pecuniary distresses which, because they are re- 
moved, he now reckons as nothing. He would have 
had a wife of whose temper iSe could make no com- 
plaint, but he would have been always nccessitous--- 
always poor ; and probably would soon have learnt 
to rank the innumerable comforts of a clear estate 
and good income as of far more importance, even 
to domestic happiness, than the mere temper of a 
wife.** 
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** I haye not a doubt of it,’* said Marianne ; ** and 
1 have nothing to regret — notliiug but my own 
folly/* 

“ Rather say your mother’s imprudence, my child,” 
said Mrs. Dashwood ; “ ske must be answerable/* 
Marianne would not let her proceed ; and Elinor, 
satisfied that each felt their own error, wished to 
avoid any survey of the past that might weaken her 
, sister's spirits : she therefore, pursu^ilf the first sub- 
ject, immediately continued, ^ 

** One observation may, I think, be fairly drawn 
from the whole of the story — that all Willoughby’s 
difficulties have arisen from the first ofieuce against 
viftue, in his behaviour to Eliza Williams. That 
crime has been the origin of every lesser one, and of 
all his present discontents.” 

Marianne assented most feelingly to the remark; 
and her mother was led by it to an enumeration of • 
Colonel Brandon’s injuries and merits, warm as 
friendship and design could unitedly dictate. Her 
daughter did not look, however, as if much of it 
were heard by her. 

^ Elinor, according to her expectation, saw on the 
two or three following days, that Marianne did not 
continue to gain stren^ lisas she had done ; but while# 
her resolution was unsubdued, and she still tried to 
appear cheerful and easy, her sister could safely trust 
to the effect of time upon her health. 

Margaret returned, and the family were again all 
restored to each other, again quietly settled at the 
cottage, and if not pursuing their usual studies with 
quite so much vigour as when they first came to Bar- 
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ton, at least planning a yigorous prosecution of tlicxn 
in future. 

Elinor grew impatient for some tidings of Edward. 
She hud heard nothing of him since her leaving Lon- 
don, nothing new of his plans, nothing certain even 
of his present abode. Some letters had passed be- 
tween her and her brother, in consequence of Mari- 
anne’s illness; and in the ilist of John’s, there had 
been this sente;^ce : — “ We know nothing of our un- 
fortunate and can make no inquiries on so 

prohibited a subject, but conclude him to be still at 
Oxford wliich was all the intelligence of Edward 
afforded her by the correspondence, for bis name was 
not even mentioned in any of the succeeding letters. 
She was not doomed, however, to be long in igno- 
rance of his measures. 

Their man-servant had been sent one morning to 
,1, Exeter on business ; and when, as he w aited at table, 
he had satisiied the inquiries of his mistress as to the 
event of his errand, this was his voluntary commu- 
nication — 

** I suppose you know, ma’am, that Mr. Ferrars is 
married.” 

Marianne gave a violent start, fixed her eyes upon 
^.linor, saw her turning paje, and fell back in her 
chair in hysterics. Mrs. Dashwood, whose eyes, as 
she answered the servant’s inquiry, had intuitively 
taken the same direction, was shocked to perceive by 
Elinor’s countenance how much she really suffered, 
and in a moment afterwards, alike distressed by Ma- 
rianne’s situation, knew not on which child to bestow 
her principal attention. 
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The servant, who saw only that Miss Marianne was 
taken ill, had sense eiioug^h to call one of the maids, 
who, with Mrs. Dashwpod's assistance, supported her 
into the other room. By that time, Marianne waa 
rather better, and her mother leaving her to the care 
of Margaret and the maid, returned to Elinor, who, 
though still much disordered, had so far recovered the 
use of her reason and voice as to be just b'bginning’an 
inquiry of Thomas, as to the source of his intelligence. 
M». Dashwood immediately took fli that trouble on 
herself ; and Elinor had the benefit of the information 
without the exertion of seeking it. 

Who told you that Mr. Ferrars was married, 
Thomas?** 

“ 1 see Mr. Ferrars myself, ma’am, this morning in 
Exeter, and his lady too. Miss Steele as was. They 
was stopping in a chaise at the door of the New Lon- 
don Inn, as I went there with a message from Sally 
at the Park to her brother, who is one of the postboys. 
I happened to look up as I went the chaise, and 
so I see directly it was the youngest Miss Steele ; so 
I took off ray hat, and she knew mo and called to me, 
and inquired after you, ma’aiq, and the young ladies, 
especially Miss Marianne, and bid me 1 should give 
her compliments and Fcrrars*8, their best com- 
pliments and service, and how sorry they was they 
had not time to come on and see you — ^but they was 
in a great hurry to go forwards, for they was going 
further down for a little while — ^but howsever, when 
they come back, they’d make sure to come and see 
you.” 

But did she tell you she was married, Thomas?** 
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** Yes, ma’am. She smiled, and said how she had 
changed her name since she was in those parts. Sho 
was always a very affable and free-spoken young 
lady, and vei*y civil-behaved. So, I made freer to wisli 
her Joy." 

“ Was Mr. Fcrrars in the carriage with her?"* 

** Yes, ma’am* I just see him leaning back in it, 
but he did hot look up; — ^lie never was a gentleman 
much for talking." • 

Elinor’s hcarf^ could easily account for his not 
putting himself forward ; and Mrs. Dashwood pro- 
bably found the same explanation. 

“Was there no one else in the carriage P” 

“ No, ma’am, only they two,” 

“ Do you know where they came from ?" 

“ They come straight from town, as Miss Lucy—* 
Mrs. Ferrara told me." 
t “ And are going farther westward P” 

“Yes, ma’am — but not to bide long. They will 
soon be back again, and then they’d be sure and call 
. here." 

Mrs. Dashwood now looked at her daughter ; but 
Elinor knew better than to expect them. She recog^ 
nised the whole of Lucy in the message, and was very 
confident that Edward would) never come near them. 
She observed, in a low voice, to her mother, that they 
were probably going down to Mr. Pratt’s, near 
Pl}’mouth. 

Thomas’s intelligence seemed over. ' Elinor looked 
as if she wished to hear more. 

“ Did you see them off, before you came away?" 
“No, ma'am — the horses was just coming out, 
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but I could not bide fttiy longer ; 1 was afraid of 
being late/’ 

Did Mrs. Ferrara look well P” 

'♦Yes, ma’am, she said how she was very well ; 
and to my mind she was always a very handsome 
young lady — and she seemed vastly contented.” 

Mrs. Dash wood could think of no other question, 
and Thomas and the table-cloth, now alike needless, 
were soon after dismissed. Marianne had already 
sent to say that she should eat nothing more ; Mrs. 
Dashwood’s and Elinor^s appetites were equally lost, 
and Margaret might think herself very well off, that 
with so much uneasiness as both her sisters had lately 
experienced, so much reason as they had often had 
to be careless of their meals, she had never been 
obliged to go without her dinner before. 

When the dessert and the wine were arranged, and 
Mrs. Dashwood and Elinor^ were left to thcmselve|, 
they remained long together in a similarity of thought- 
fulness dnd silence. Mrs. Dasliwood' feared to 
hazard any remark, and ventured not to offer con- ^ 
eolation. She now found that she had erred in re- ' 
lying on Elinor’s representation of herself; and 
justly concluded that everything had been expressly 
softened at the time, to spare her from an increase 
of unhappiness, suffering as she then had suffered 
for Marianne. She found that she had been misled 
by the careful, the considerate attention of her 
daughter, to think the attachment, which once she 
had so well understood, much slighter in reality 
than she had been wont to believe, or than it was 
now proved to be. She feared that under this per- 
• N voi.. II. 
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suasion she had been unjust, inattentive — nay^ 
almost unkind to her Elinor; — that Marianne’s 
affliction, because more acknowledged, more imme-* 
diately before her, had too much engrossed her ten- 
derness, and led her awaj' to forget that in Elinor 
she might have a daughter sufTering almost as much, 
certainly with less self-provocation, and greater for* 
titude. 


CHAPTER XVni. 


o Elinor now found the difference between the ex- 
pectation of an unpleasant event, however certain 
the mind may be told to consider it, and certainty 
(tself. She now found, that in spite of herself, she 
^nad always admitted, a hope, while Edward remained 
single, that something would occur to prevent his 
marrying Lucy ; that some resolution of his own, 
some mediation of friends, or some more eligible 
opportunity of establishment for the lady, would 
arise to assist the happiness of all. But he was now 
married, and she condemned her heart for the lurk- 
ing flattery which so much heightened the pain of 
the intelligence. 

' That he should be married so soon, before (as she 

imuglned) he could be in orders, and consequently 
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before he could be in possession of the living, sur- 
prised her a little at first. But ^she soon saw how 
likely it was that Lucy, in her self-provident care, in 
her haste to secure him, should overlook everything 
but the risk of delay. They w^ere married, married in 
town, and noAV hastening down to her uncle's. What 
had Edward felt on being within four miles of Barton, 
on seeing her mother's servant, on hearing Lucy’s 
message ! 

They would soon, she supposed, he settled at Dela- 
ford, — Delaford, that place in which so much con- 
spired to give her an interest — which she wished to 
be acquainted with, and yet desired to avoid. She 
saw them in an instant in their parsonage-house ; saw 
in Lucy, the active, contriving manager, uniting at 
once a desire of smart kppcarance with the utmost 
frugality, and ashamed to be suspected of half her 
economical practices ; — ^pursuing her own interest^in 
every thought, courting the favouFw>f Colonel Bran- 
don, of Mrs. Jennings, and of every wealthy friend^. 
In Edward, she knew not what she saw, nor wlf 
she wished to see; — ^happy 6r unhappy, — nothing' 
pleased her ; — she” turned away her head from every 
sketch of him.* 

Elinor flattered hemclf that some one of their con- 
nexions in I^ondon would write to them to announce 
the event, and give farther particulars ; but day after 
day passed off, and brought no letter, no tidings. 
Though uncertain that any one were to blame, she 
found fault with every absent friend. They were all 
thoughtless or indolent. 

, “When do you write to Colonel Brandon, ma'am P" 
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was an inquiry which sprung from the impatience of 
her mind to have something going on. 

** I wrote to himi my love, last week, and rather 
expect to see, than to hear from him again. I ear- 
nestly pressed his coming to us, in my letter, and 
should not be surprised to see him walk in to-day or 
to-morrow, or any day,*' 

This was gaining something, something to look 
forward to. Colonel Brandon mmt have some in- 
formation to give. 

Scarcely had he so determined it, when the figure 
of a man on horseback drew her eyes to the window. 
He stopped at their gate. It was a gentleman, it 
was Colonel Brandon himself. Now she should hear 
more ; — and she trembled in expectation of it. But 
—it was not Colonel Brandon— neither his air, nor 
his height. Were it possible, she should say it must 
bel Edward. She looked again. He had just dis- 
mounted ; — she could not be mistaken, — it woM £d- 
.^ard. She moved away and sat down. He comes 
Mr. Pratt’s purposely to see us. I vjIU, be calm; 
'3.' will be mistress of myself," 

In a moment she perceived that the others were 
likewise aware of the mistake. Slie saw her mother 
and Marianne change colour ; tsaw them look at her- 
self, and whisper a few sentences to each other. She 
would have given the world to be able to speak— and 
to make them understand that she hoped no coolness, 
no slight, would appear in their behaviour to him;— 
hut she had no utterance, and was obliged to leave all 
to their own discretion. 

Not a syllable passed aloud. They all waited in 
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silence for the appearance of their Tisitor. His foot- 
steps were heard ^ong the grayel path ; in a moment 
he was in the passage, and in another he was before 
them. 

His countenance, as he entered the room, was not 
too happy, even for Elinor. His complexion was 
white with agitation, and he looked as if fearful of 
his reception, and conscious that he merited no kind 
one. Mrs. Dashwood, however, conforming, as she 
trusted, to the wishes of that daughter by whom she 
then meant, in the warmth of her heai*t, to be guided 
in everything, met him with a look of forced compla- 
cency, gave him her hand, and wished him joy. 

He coloured, and stammered out an unintelligible 
reply, Elinor’s lips had moved with her mother’s, 
and when the moment of action was over, she wished 
that she had shaken haiids with him too. But^it 
was then too late, and with a co^gntenance meaning 
to be open, she sat down again and talked of the 
weather. 

Marianne had retreated as much as possible out 
sight, to conceal her distress; and Margaret, under- 
standing some part, hut not the whole, of the case, 
thought it incumbent on her to be dignified, and 
iher^ore took a scatf as far from him as she could, 
and maintained a strict silence. 

When Elinor had ceased to rejoice in the dryness 
of the season, a very awful patfte took place. It was 
put an end to by Mrs. Dashwood, who felt obliged to 
hope that he had left Mrs. Ferrars very well. In a 
hurried manner, he replied in the affirmative. 

* Another pause. 
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Elinor, rcBolving to exert herself, though fearing 
the sound of her own voice, now said, 

** Is Ml'S. Ferrars at Lougstaple ?” 

“ At LongstapleJ** — he replied, with an aii* of sur- 
prise. “ No, my mother is in town.** 

“I meanl,*’ said Elinor, taking up some work from 
the table, “ to' inquire after Mrs. Edward Ferrars.** 
She dared not look up ; — ^buther mother and Mari- 
anne both turned their eyes on him. He coloured, 
seextied perplexed, looked doubtingly, and, after some 
hesitation, said, 

“ Perhaps you mean — my brother — you mean 
Mrs. — Mrs. Robert Ferrars.** 

** Mrs. Robert Ferrars !** — -was repeated by Mari- 
anne and her mother, in an accent of the utmost 
amasoment; — and though Elinor could not speak, 
evj?n her eyes were fixed on him with the same im- 
patient wonder. He rose from his seat and walked 
to the window, apparently from not knowing what 
do; took up a pair of scissars that day there, and 
bile spoiling both them and their sheath by cutting 
the latter to pieces as he spoke, said, in a hurried 
voice, 

“ Perhaps you do not know — ^you may not have 
heard, that my brother is lat<;2ly married to — to the 
youngest — ^to Miss Lucy Steele,** 

His words were echoed with unspeakable asto- 
nishment by all but Blinor, who sat with her head 
leaning over Ijer.w'ork, in a state of such agitation 
as^roade her hardly know where she was. 

“ Yes,*' said he, “ they were married last week 
and are now at Dawlish.’* 
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£linor could sit it no longer. She almost ran out 
of the room, and as soon as the door was closed, 
burst into tears of joy, which at first she thought 
would never cease. Edward, who had till then looked 
anywhere rather than at her, saw her hurr}' away, 
and perhaps saw — or even heard — ^her emotion ; for 
immediately afterwards he fell into a reverie, which 
no remarks, no inquiries, no afPectionate address of 
Mrs. Dashwood could penetrate, and at last, without 
saying a word, quitted the room, and walked out to- 
wards the village ; leaving the others in the greatest 
astonishment and perplexity on a change in his situa- 
tion so wonderful and so sudden — a perplexity which 
they had no means of lessening but by their own 
coii^ectures. 


CHAPTEK XlX. 


tTnaccountable, however, as the circumstances of 
his release might appear to the whole family, it was 
certain that Edward •was free; and to what purpose 
that freedom would be employed was easily predeter- 
mined by all; for after experiencing the blessings of 
one imprudent engagement, contracted without his 
mother’s consent, as he had already done for more 
than four years, nothing less could be expected of 
him in the failure of that, than the immediate con- 
traction of another. 
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His errand at Baiion, in fact, was a simple one. 
It was only to ask Elinor to marry him ; and con- 
sidering that he was not altogther inexperienced in 
such a question, it mi^ht be strange that he should 
feel so uncomforiEilde in the present case as he really 
did, so much llr ifeed of encouragement and fresh 
air. ' 

How soon he had walked himself into the proper 
resolution however, how soon an opportunity of ex- 
ercising It opeurred, in what manner he expressed 
himself, and how he was received, need not bej)arti- 
cularly told, yhia only need be said : — that when 
they all sat down to table at four o’clock, about three 
hours after his arrival, he had secured his lady, en- 
gaged her mother's consent, and was not only in the 
rapturous profession of the lover, but in the reality of 
reason and truth, one of the happiest of men. His 
sitdation indeed was more than commonly joyful. 
He had more than the ordinary triumph of accepted 
love to swell his heart, and raise his spirits. He was 
released, without any reproach to himself, from an en- 
tanglement which had long formed his misery, from 
a woman whom he had long ceased to love — and 
elevated at once to that security with another, which 
he must have thought of almost with despair, as soon 
as he had learnt to consider it with desire. He was 
brought, not from doubt or suspense, but from miseiy 
to happiness ; — and the change was openly spoken in 
such a genuine, flowing, grateful cheerfulness, as his 
friends had never witnessed in him before. 

"His heart was now open to Elinor — all its weak- 
nesses, all its errors confessed, and his first boyish 
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altacliment to Lucy treated with all the boyish dignity 
of twenty-four, 

** It was a foolish, idle inclination on my side/' 
said he, “ the consequence of ignorance of the world 
— and want of employment, jjffad ^ mother given 
me some active profession when removed at 

eighteen from the care of Mr. Pratt, Ithuik — nay, I 
am’ sure, it would never ha,ve happened; for though 
1 left Longstaple with what I thought,, at the time, a 
most unconquerable preference for his niece, yet had 
I then had any pursuit, any object to engage my time 
and keep me at a distance from her for a few months, 
I aHould very soon have outgrown the#incied attach- 
ment, especially by mixing more with the world, as 
in such a case I must have done. But instead of 
having anything to do — ^instead of having any profes- 
sion chosen for ‘me, or being allowed to choose any 
myself, I returned home to be completely idle ; apd 
for tlie first twelvemonth afterwards, I had not even 
the nominal employment which belonging to the 
university would have given me, for I was not en- 
tered at Oxford till llN^as nineteen. 1 had therefore 
nothing in the world to do, but to fancy myself in 
love ; and as my mother did not make my home in 
every respect comfortable — as 1 had no friend, no 
companion in my brotTier, and disliked new acquaint- 
ance, it was not unnatural for me to be very often at 
Longstaple, where I always felt myself at home, and 
was always sure of a welcome ; and accordingly 1 
spent the greatest part of my time there front eighteen 
to nineteen. Lucy appeared everything that was 
amiable and obliging. She was pretty too — at least 
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1 thought SO then; and I had seen so little of other 
womeni that 1 could make no comparisons, and see 
no defects. Considering evcrytliiiig, therefore, 1 hope, 
foolish as our engagement was, foolish as it has since 
in every way been prd^^ed, it Was not at the time an 
unnatural, or an inexcusable piece of folly.’* 

The change which a few hours had wrought in 
the minds and the happiness of the Dashwoods was 
such — so great — as promised them all, the satisfac- 
tion of a sleepless night* Mrs. Dashwood, too happy 
to be comfortable, knew not how to lo^e Edward 
nor praise Elinor enough — ^how to be enough thank- 
ful for his r^asc without wounding his delicftty, 
nor how at once to give them leisure for unrestrained 
conversation together, and yet enjoy, as she wished, 
the sight and society of both. 

Marianne could speak her happiness only by tears. 
Comparisons would occur, regrets would arise ,* and 
her joy, though sincere as her love for her sister, 
was of a kind to give her neither spirits nor lan- 
guage. . 

But Elinor, how are her feelihgs to be described ? 
From the moment of learning that Lucy was married 
to another, that Edward was free, to the moment of 
his justifying the hopes which^had so instantly fol- 
lowed, she was everything by turns but tranquil. 
But when the second moment had passed-;— when she 
found every doubt, every solicitude removed — com- 
pared her situation with what so lately it had been,— - 
saw him^hopourably released from his former engage- 
ment — saw him instantly profiting by the release, to 
address herself and declare an afiection as tender, as 
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constant as she had ever supposed it to be, — she 
was oppressed, she was overcome by her own felicity ) 
and happily disposed as is llie human mind to be 
easily familiarised with any change for the better, 
it required several hours lo» give sedateness to 
her spirits, or any degree of tranquillity to her 
heart. 

Edward was now fixed at the cottage at least for a 
week ; for whatever other claims might be made on 
him, it was impossible that less than a week should 
be given up to the enjoyment of Elinor’s company, 
or suffice to say half that was to be said of the past, 
the present, and the future ; for thotfgh a veiy few 
hours spent in the hard labour of incessant talking 
will despatch more subjects than can really be in com- 
mon between any two rational creatures, yet with 
lovers it is different. Between them no subject is 
finished, no communication is even made, till it i^os 
been made at least twenty times ewer. 

Lucy’s marriage, the unceasing and reasonable 
wonder among them all, formed of course one of the 
earliest discussions of the lovers ; and Elinor’s par- 
ticular knowledge of each party made it appear to her, 
in every view, as one of the most extraordinary and 
unaccountable circugistances 9 .e had ever heard. 
How they could be thrown together, and by what 
attraction Robert could be drawn on to marry a girl 
of whose beauty she had herself heard him speak 
without any admiration — a girl too already engaged 
to his brother, and on whose account that brother 
had been thrown off by his family— ^it was beyond her 
"comprehension to make out. To her own heart it 
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was a delightful affair, to her imagination it was even 
a ridiculous one ; but to her reason, her judgment, it 
was completely a puzzle. 

Edward could only attempt an explanation by 
supposing, that perhaps at first accidentally meeting, 
the vanity of the one had been so worked on by the 
flattery of the other, as to lead by degrees to all 
the rest. Elinor remembered what Robert had 
told her in Harley-street, of hie opinion of what 
his own mediation in his brother’s affairs might 
have done, if applied to in time. She repeated it 
to Edward. 

** That was exactly like Robert,” was his imme- 
diate observation. ** And that,” he presently added, 

might perhaps be in his head when the acquaint- 
ance between them first began. And Lucy per- 
haps at first inigHt think only of procuring his good 
ofj^ccB in my favour. Other designs might afterw^ards 
arise,” 

How long it had been carrying on between them, 
however, he was equally at a loss with herself to 
make out ; for at Oxford, where he had remained by 
choice ever since his quitting London, he had had 
no means of hearing of her but from herself, and her 
letters to tlie very last were neither less frequent 
nor less affectionate than usual. Not the smallest 
Buspicion, thezefore, had ever occurred to prepare 
him for what followed ; and when at last it burst on 
him in a letter from Lucy herself, he had been for 
some time, he believed, half stupiiied between the 
wonder, the horror, and the joy of such a deliver- 
ance. He put the letter into Elinors hands. 
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“ ’Dear Sir, 

“ Being very sure I hare long lost your affections, 
I have thought myself at liberty to bestow my own on 
another, and hare no doubt of being as happy with 
him as I once used to think I might be with you ; 
but I scorn to accept a hand while the heart was 
another’s. Sincerely wish you happy in your choice, 
and it shall not be my fault if wc are not always good 
friends, as our near relationship now makes proper. 
I can safely say I owe you no ill-will, and am sure 
you will be too generous to do us any ill offices. 
Your brother has gained my affections entirely, and 
as we could not live without one*another, we are 
just returned from the altar, and arc n(^ on our 
way to Dawlish for a few weeks, which place you,r 
dear brother has great curiosity to ||ps, but thought 
I would first trouble you with these few lines, and 
shall always remain, • 

“ Your sincere well-wi8her,^rieiid, and sisteri 
“ Lucy Ferrars. 

“ I hare burnt all your letters, and will return 
your picture the first opportunity. Please to destroy 
my scrawls ; but the ring, with my hair, you arc very 
welcome to keep.” ^ 

Elinor read and returned it without any comment. 

I will not ask your opinion of it as a composi- 
tion,” saul Edward. “ For worL's would not I have 
had a letter of hers seen by you in former days. In 
a sister it is bad enough, but in a wife ! How I 
have blushed over the pages of her writing! and I 
believe I may say, that since the first half-year of 
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our foolish — ^business — this is the only letter I ever 
received from her, of ivhich the substance made me 
any amends for the defect of the style.** 

** However it may have come about,*' said Elinor, 
after a pause, “ they are certainly married. And 
your mother has brought on herself a most appropriate 
punishment. The independence she settled on Ro- 
bert, through resentment against you, has put it in 
his power to make his own choice ; and she has ac- 
tually been bribing one son with a thousand a-year, 
to do the very deed which she disinherited the other 
for intending to do. She will hardly be less hurt, I 
suppose, by Roblrt*8 marrying Lucy, than she would 
have beeft by your marrying her." 

“She will be more hurt by if, for Robert al- 
ways was her llburite. She will be more hurt by it, 
and on the satire principle will forgive him much 
sboner.** 

In what state the affair stood at present between 
them, Edward knew not, for no communication with 
any of his, family had yet been attempted by him. 
He had quitted Oxford within four-rand-twenty hours 
after Lucy’s letter arrived, and with only one object 
before him, the nearest road to Barton, had had no 
leisure to form any scheme c?f conduct with which 
that road did not hold the most intimate connexion. 
He could do nothing till he were assured of his fate 
with Miss Dashwood ; and by his rapidity in seeking 
that fate, it is to be supposed, in spite of the jealousy 
with which he had once thought of Colonel Brandon 

in spite of the modesty with which he rated his 
own deserts, and the politeness with which he talked 
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of his doubts, he did not, upon the whole, expect a 
very cruel reception. It was his business, however, 
to say that he did, and he said it very prettily. What 
he might say on the subject a twelvemonth after, 
must be referred to the imagination of husbands and 
wives. 

That Lucy had certainly meant to deceive, to go 
off with a flourish of malice against him in her mes- 
sage by Thomas, was perfectly clear to Elinor ; and 
Edward himself, now thoroughly enlightened on her 
character, had no scruple in believing her capable of 
the utmost meanness wanton ill-nature. Though 
his eyes had been long opened, even before his ac- 
quaintance with Elinor began, to her ignorance and 
a want of liberality in some of her opinions, they had 
been, equally imputed, by him, want of educa- 

tion ; and till her last letter reacMrhim, he had al- 
ways believed her to be a well-disposed, good-hea»ted 
girl, and thoroughly attached to ^mself. Nothing 
but such a persuasion could have prevented his pub> 
ting an end to an engagement which, long before the 
discovery of it laid him open to his mother’s anger, 
had been a continual source of disquiet and regret 
to him. 

I thought it my^uty,'* said he, ** independent of 
my feelings, to give her the option of continuing the 
engagement or not, when 1 was renounced by my 
mother, and stood to all appearance wiiliout a friend 
in the world to assast me. In such a situation as 
that, where there seemed nothing to tempt th^ avarice 
or the vanity of any living creature, how could I sup- 
possi when she so earnestly, so warmly insisted on 
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sharing my fate, whateyer it might be, that anything 
but the most disinterested affection was her induce- 
ment P And even now, I cannot comprehend on 
what motive she acted, or what fancied advantage it 
could be to her, to be fettered to a man for whom she 
had not the smallest regard, and who had only two 
thousand pounds in the world. She could not foresee 
that Colonel Brandon would give me a living.*' 

No, but she might suppose that something would 
occur in your favour ; that your own family might in 
time relent. And at any rate, she lost nothing by 
continuing the engagement, for she has proved that it 
fettered neither her inclination nor her actions. The 
connexion 'gras certainly a respectable one, and pro- 
bably gained h ejL c onsideration amo#ig her friends ; 
and if nothing mb advantageous occurred, it would 
be better for he^ro marry you than be single." 

£dward was of course immediately convinced that 
nothing could have been more natural than Lucy’s 
conduct, nor more self-evident than the motive of it. 

•Elinor scolded him, harshly as ladies alwnys scold 
the imprudence which compliments themselves, for 
having spent so much time with them afeNorland, 
when ho must have felt his own inconstancy. 

“ Your behaviour was certainly very wrong,** said 
she, “ because — to say nothing of my own convic- 
tion — our relations were all led away by it to fancy 
and expect what, as you were then situated, could 
never be." 

He could only plead an ignorance of his own 
heart, and a mistaken confidence in the force of his 
engagement. 
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“ I was simple enough to think that, because my 
faith was plighted to another, there could be no dan- 
ger in my beingwith you ; and that the consciousness 
of iny engagement was to keep my heart as safe and 
sacred as my honour. I felt that I admired you, but 
I told myself it w’as only friendship; and till I began 
to make comparisons between yourself and Lucy, I 
did not know how fir I was got. After that, I sup- 
pose, I wrong in remaining so much in Sussex, 
and the arguments with which I reconciled myself to 
the expediency of it were no better than these ; — The 
danger is my own; I am doing no injury to anybody 
but myself.'* 

Elinor smiled, and shook her head. 

Edward heard with pleasure of Colonel Brandon’s 
being expected at the Cottage, as h^eally wished not 
only to be better acquainted wittHhn, but to have 
an opportunity of convincing him Uiat he no longer 
resented his giving him the living of Delafoifl— 
« Whif^, at present," said he, ** afiter thanks so un- 
graciously delivered as mine were on the occasion, 
he must think I have never forgiven him for offering." 

Now he felt astonished himself that he had never 
yet beeiillll^ the place. But so little interest had he 
taken in the matter, that he owed all his knowledge 
of the house, gardenSand glebe, extent of the parish, 
condition of the land, and rate of the tithes, to Elinor 
herself, who had heard so much of it from Colonel 
Brandon, and beard it with so much attention, as to 
be entirely mistress of the sul^ect. 

One question after this only remained undecided 
between them, one difficulty only was to be overcome. 

* O. VOL. II. 
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Tlicy were brought togclliei bj mutual affection, with 
the warmest ajiprobalion of their real fsf^ndsj their 
intimate knowledge of each other seemed to make 
their happiness certain — and they only wanted some- 
thing to li-ve upon. Edward had two thousand 
pounds, and Elinor one, which, with Delftford living, 
was all that they could call tlieir owm; for it was im- 
possible that Mrs. Dashwood should advance any- 
thing, and they were neither of them quity nough in 
love to tiiink that three hundred and fift^ pounds a 
year would supply them with the comforts of life. 

Edward was not entirely without hopes of some 
favourable change in his mother towards him ; and 
on that he rested for the residue of their income. 
But Elinor had no such dcpendance ; for, since Ed- 
ward would still be unable to marry Mins Moidon, 
and his choosing fH^self had been spoken of in Mrs. 
Ferrars*8 flattering language as only a lesser evil than 
his Choosing Lucy Steele, she feared that RobeidV 
offence would serve no other purpose than to^nrich 
Fanny. 

About four days after Edward’s arrival, Colonel 
Brandon appeared, to complete Mrs. Da§bwood*8 
satisfaction, and to give her the dignity ^jjPlaving, 
for the first. time since her living at Barton, moie 
company with her than her house would hold, Ed- 
ward was allowed to retain the privilege of first- 
comer, and Colonel Brandon therefore walked every 
night to his old 'quarters at the Park; from whence 
he usually retiu-ncd in the morning, early enough to 
interrupt the lovers’ first tete-a-tete before breakfast, 

A three weeks’ residence at Delaford, where, in 
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his evening hours at least, he had little to do but to 
calculate the disproportion between thirty-six and 
seventeen, brought liim to Barton in a temper of 
mind which needed all the improvement in Marl-" 
anne's looks, all the kindness of her welcome, and 
all the encouragement of her mother’s language, to 
make it cheerful. Among such friends however, 
and such flattery, he did revive. No rumour of Lucy’s 
marriagf had yet reached him ; he knew nothing of 
what hall passed, and the first hours of his visit were 
consequently spent in hearing and in wondering. 
Everything was explained to him by Mrs. Dash wood, 
and he found fresh reason to rejoice in what he had 
done for Mr. Ferrars, since eventually it promoted 
the interest of Elinor. . 

It would be needless to say,^ that the gentlemen 
advanced in the good opinion of each other as they 
advanced in each other’s acquaintance, for it* could 
not be otherwise. Their resen^blance in good prin- 
ciples and good sense, in disposition and manner of 
thinking, would probably have been sufficient to 
uniti' them in friendship, without any other •attroc- 
tion lllht their being in ioye with two sisters, and 
two Imers fond of each other, made that mutual 
regard inevitable and immediate, which might otheD- 
wise have waited the eflbct of time and judgment. 

The letters from town, which a few days before 
would hifve made every nerve hi Elinor’s body thrill 
with transport, now arrived to be- read with less 
emotion than mirtli, Mrs. Jennings wrote to tell 
the wonderful tale, to vent her honest indignation 
against the Jilting girl, and Dour forth her compaa- 
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sion towards poor Mr. Edward, who, she was sure, 
had quite doated upon the worthless hussoy, and 
was now, by all accounts, almost broken>hearted, at 
Oxford. — “I do think,” she continued, “nothing was 
ever carried on so sly; for it was but two daj^s before 
Lucy culled and sat a couple of hours with me. Not 
a soul suspected auj'thing of the matter, not even 
Nancy, who, poor soul! came crying to me the day 
after, in a great fright for fear of Mrs. FcR'ars, as 
well as not knowing how to get to Plymouth ; for 
Lucy, it seems, borrowed all her money before she 
went off to be married, on purpose, we suppose, to 
make a show with, and poor Nancy had not seven 
shillings in the world; — so X was very glad to give 
her five guineas, to take her down to Exeter, where 
she tblnks of staying three or four weeks with Mrs. 
Burgess, in hopes, as 1 tell her, to fall in with the 
Docto? again. And I must say that Lucy's crossness 
not to take her along with them in the chaise, is 
worse than all. Poor Mr. Edward ! I cannot get him 
out of my head, but you must send for him to Bar^ 
ton, and Miss Marianne must try to comfort hid).’* 
Mr. Dashwood’s strains were more solemii||||||fltfni. 
Fcirrars was the most unfortunate of womeflK^oor 
Fanny had suffered agonies of a'^nsibility — and he 
considered the existence of each, under such a blow, 
with grateful wonder. Robert’s offence was unpar- 
donable, but Lucy’s was infinitely worse. « Neither 
of them was ever again to be mentioned to Mrs. 
Feri^ ; and, even if she might hereafter be induced 
to forgive her son, his wife should never be acknow- 
ledged as her daughter, nor be permitted to i^ipear 
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in her presence. The secrecy with which everything 
had been carried on between them, was rationally 
treated as enormously heightening the crime, be- 
cause, had any suspicion of it occurred to the others, 
proper measures would have been taken to prevent 
the marriage ; and he called on Elinor to join with 
him in regretting that Lucy’s engagement with Ed- 
ward had not rather been fultillcd, than that she 
should thus be the means of spreading miser}' farther 
in the family. He thus continued ; 

** Mrs. Forrars has never yet mentioned Edward’s 
name, which does not surprise us ; but, to our great 
astonishment, not a line has been rece.vcd from him 
on the occasion. Perhaps, however, he is kept silent 
by his fear of offending, and I shall Uierefore give him 
a hint, by a line to Oxford, that his sister and I both 
think a letter of proper submission from him, ad- 
dressed perhaps to Fanny, and her shown fo her 
mother, might not be taken amiss ; for we all know 
the tenderness of Mrs. Ferrara’s heart, ^and that she 
wishes for nothing so much as to be on good terms 
with her children.” 

Tl||||||fearagraph was of some importance fo the 
prospects and conduct of Edward. It determined 
him to attempt a reconciliation, though not exactly 
in the manner pointed ouS by their brother and 
sister. 

‘*A letter of proper submission!” repeated he; 
“would they have me beg my mother's pardon for 
Bobert’s ingratitude to Acr, and breach of honour to 
me ? — I can m^e no. submission — I am grown nei- 
ther humble n<w penitent by what has passed. I m 
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grown Tcry happy, but that would not'interest. I 
know of no submission that is proper for me to 
make.” 

** You may certainly ask to be forgiven,” said Eli- 
nor, ** because you have oiTended ; — and 1 should 
think you might now venture so far as to profess some 
concern for having ever formed the engagement which 
drew on you your mother’s anger.” 

He agreed that he might. 

And when she has forgiven you, perhaps a little 
humility may be convenient while acknowdedgiug a 
second engagement, almost as bn prudent in her eyes 
as the first.” 

He had nothing to urge against it, but still resisted 
the idea of a letter of proper submission ; and tlicre- 
fore, to make it ea^er to him, as he declared a much 
great^ willingness to make mean concessions by word- 
of-mouth than on paper, it was resolved that, instead 
of writing to Fanny, he should go to London, and 
personally entreat her good offices in his favour. 

' **And if they really do interest themselves,” said 
Marianne, in her new character of candour, ** in 
bringing about a reconciliation, I shall think t|g|||t even 
John and Fanny are not entirely without mem.” 

After a visit on Colonel Brandon’s side of only 
three or four days, the two gentlemen quitted Barton 
together. They were to go immediately to Delaford, 
that Edward might have some personal knowledge of 
his future home, and assist his patron and fiichd in 
deciding on what improvements were needed to it ; 
an^ from tiieuce, after staying timre a couple of 
bights, he was to proceed on his joumey to town. 
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After a proper resistance on the part of Mrs. Fer- 
rara, just 60 violent and so steady as to preserve her 
from that reproach which she always seemed fearful 
of inpurring, the reproach of being too amiable, Ed- 
ward was admitted to her presence, and pronounced 
* to be again her sun. 

Her family had of late been exceedingly fluctuat- 
ing. For many years of her life she had had two 
sous ; but the crime and annihilation of Edward, a 
few weeks ago, had robbed her of one; the similar 
annihilation of Robert had left her for a fortnight 
without any ; and now, by the resuscitation of Ed- 
ward, she had one again. 

In spite of his being allowed once more to live, 
however, he did not feel the continuance of his 
existence secure, till be had revealed his present en- 
gageiuei^ ; for the publication of that circumstance, 
he feared, might give a sudden turn to his constitu- 
tion, and carry him* off as rapidly as before. "With 
apprehensive caution therefore it was revealed, and 
he was listened to with unexpected calmness, Mrs. 
Ferrara at fii’st reasonably endeavoured to dissuade 
him from marrying Mias Dashwood, by every argu- 
ment in her power ; — told him, that in Miss Morton 
he would have a woman of higher rank and larger 
Yortune ; — and enforced the assertion, by observing^ 
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that Miss Morton was the daughter of a nobleman 
'With thirty thousand pounds, while Miss Dashwood 
was only the daughter of a private gentleman, with 
no more than three : but when she found that, 
though pci-fectly admitting the truth of her repreaen- 
tatiou, he was by no means inelinod to be guided by 
it, she judged it wisest, from, the experience of the 
past, to submit — and therefore, after such an ungra- 
cious delay as she owed to her own dignity, and as 
served to prevent every suspicion of good-will, she 
issued her decree of consent to tlie marriage of Ed- 
ward and Elinor. 

What she would engage to do to^vard8 augmenting 
their income, was next to be .considered : and here it 
plainly appeared, that though Edwacd was now her 
only son, he was by no means her eldest f for while 
Robert was inevitably endowed with a thousand 
pounds a year, not the smallest objection was made 
against Edward’s taking orders for the sake of two 
hundred and fifty at the utmost; nor was anything 
promised either for the present or in future, beyond 
the ten thousand pounds, which had been given with 
Fanny, 

It was as much, however, as was desired, and more 
than was expected, by Edward* and Elinor ; and 
Mrs. Ferrars herself, by her sbufiUng excuses, seemed 
the only pei*son surprised at her not giving more. 

With an income quite sufficient to their wants thus 
secured to them, they had nothing to wait for after 
Edward was in possession of the living, but the readi- 
ness of the house, to which Colonel Brandon, with 
an eager desire for the accommodation of Elinorr 
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IVES making considerable improvements ; and after 
waiting some time for their completion — after expe- 
riencing, as usual, a thousai^d disappointments and 
delays, from the unaccountable dilatoriness of the 
W9rkmen, — Elinor, as usual, broke through the first 
positive resolution of not marrying till everything 
was ready, and the ceremony took place in Barton 
church early in the autumn. 

- The first month after their marriage was spent 
with their friend at the Mansion-house, from whenee 
they could superintend the progress of the Parsonage, 
.*and direct everything as they liked on the spot; 
could choose papers, project shrubberies, apd invent 
a sweep. Mrs. Jennings’s prophecies, tliough rather 
jumbled together, were chiefly fulfilled ; for she waa 
able to visit Edward and his wife in their Parsonage 
by 'Michaelmas, and she found in Elinor and her 
husband, as she really believed,’ one of the happinst 
couples in the world. They had ift fact nothing to 
wish for, but the marriage of Colonel Brandon and 
Marianne, and rather better pasturage for their 
cows. 

They were visited on their first settling by almost 
all their relations and friends. Mrs. Ferrars came 
to inspect the happiness which she was almost 
ashamed of having auriiorised ; and even the Dash- 
woods were at the expense of a journey from Sussex 
to do them honour. 

** I will not say that I am disappointed, my dear 
. sister,'* said John, as they were walking together one 
morning before the gates of Delaford House—** that 
^ouid be saying too much, for certainly you have 
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been one of the most fortunate young women in the 
world, as it is. But, I confess, it would give me 
great pleasure to call Colonel Brandon brother. His 
property here, his place, his house, everything in such 
respectable and excellent condition ! and his woods ! 

1 have not seen such timber anywhere in Dorsetshire 
as there is now standing in Delaford Hanger ! And 
though, perhaps, Marianne may not seem exactly the 
person to attract him, yet 1 think it would altogether 
be advisable for you to have them now frequently 
staying with you, for as Colonel Brandon seems a 
great deal at home, nobody can tell what may happen 
— for, when people are much thrown together, and 
see little of anybody else — and it will always be in 
your power to set her off to advantage, and so forth j 
in short, you may as well give her a chance — ^You 
understand me.” 

cBut though Mrs. Ferrara did come to see them, 
and always treated them with the make-believe of 
decent affection, they were never insulted by her real 
favour and preference. That was due to the folly of 
Kobert, and the cunning of his wife ; and it was 
earned by them before many months had passed 
away. The selfish sagacity of the latter, which had 
at first drawn Robert into thei^ scrape, was the prin- 
cipal instrument of his deliverance from it j for her 
respectful Immility, assiduous attentions, and endless 
flatteries, as soon as the smallest o])ening was given 
for their exercise, reconciled Mrs. Ferrars to his ‘ 
choice, and re-established him completely in her 
fav(Uir. '' 

■ The \Yhole of Lucy’s behavioui* in the affair, ant^ 
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the prosperity which crowned it, therefore, may be 
held forth as a most encouraging instance of what an 
isarncst, an unceasing attention to self-intereBt, how- 
i^ver its progress may be apparently obstructed, will 
do in securing every advantage of fortune, with no 
other saci'itice than that of time and conscience. 
When Robert first sought her acquaintance, and pri- 
vately visited her in Bai:tlcti’s Buildings, it was only 
with the view imputed to liim by his brother. He 
merely mean£ to persuade her to jvive up the engage- 
'ment ; and as there could be nothing to overcome but 
the affection of both, he naturally expected that one 
or two interviews would settle the matter. In that 
point, however, and that only, he erred ; — for though 
Lucy soon gave liiin hopes that his eloquence would 
convince her in ttm?t another visit, another conversa- 
'tion, was always wanted to produce tliis conviction. 
Some doubts always lingered in her mind when th^ 
parted, which could only be removed^by another half- 
hour’s discourse with himself. His attendance was 
by this means 8(>curcd, and the rest followed in course. 
Instead of talking of Edward, they came gradually to 
talk only of Robert, — a subject on which he had al- 
ways more to say than on any other, and in which 
she soon betrayed an ij^tcrest even equal to his own; 
and In sliort, it became speedily evident to both, that 
he had entirely supplanted his brother. He was 
proud of his conquest, proud of tricking Edward, and 
(Very proud of marrying privately without his mother’s 
'consent. What immediately followed is known, 
^jt'hcy passed ipme months in great happiness at Daw- 
\ for she had mahy relations and old acquaintance 
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to cut — and l^e drew seyeral plans for magniftceni 
cottages ; — and from ^thence returning to town, pro- 
cured the forgiVcncss of Mrs. Ferrars, by the simple' 
expedi^t 6€ Askin^^it, which, at Lucy’s instigatioxu* 
was hdoptod.’^ faighencbs at fiist, indeed, as war< 
reasonttble, comprehended only Robert; and Imcyi' 
who had owed his mother no duty, and therefore! 
could have tiansgressed none, still remained some' 
weeks longer unpardoned. But pei severance in hu- 
mility of conduct, and inossigcs. in self-condemnation’' 
foi Roheit’s ofTence, and gratitude for the unkind-^ 
ness she was tieated with, procuied her in time the^J 
haughty notice which OALJCJuie her bj its gricious- 
ness, and led soon attciw arils, by lapiil degrees, to 
the highest state of affection and influence. Lucy 
became as necessary to Mrs. Feiiais, as cither Robert 
or Fanny; and while Edward was iieier cordially for- 
given for having once intended to marry her, and Eli- 
nor, though superior to hei in fortune and birth, was 
spoken of as an intrudei, s/ie was in eier} thing con- 
sidered, and always openly acknowledged, to be a 
favourite child. They settled in town, received very* 
liberal assistance from Mrs. Feirars, wore on thebe^ 
terms imaginable with the Dashwoods ; and setting 
aside the Jealousies and ill-wiU continuully subsisting 
between Fanny and Lucy, in which their husbandtj 
of course took a part, as well as the frequent domesticl 
disagreements between Robert and Lucy themselves, 
nothing could exceed the haimoii^ in which they al' 
Ihed together. ' 

What Edward had done to forfei|k the right 
eldest son, might have puzzled many pcopjie to SAf 
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ttt; anti what Robert had done to snecced to tt, 
light have pnrzled thorn atill mure It wa8 an 
«|Tangement, howevej, jiistihed in its effects, if ik)8<i 
cause; for nothing evei appeared in Robeit'a 
&le ot hiiugi or of talking, to gne a suspirlon of 
regiettiiig the extent of his income, as either 
living hiB brother too little, or bunging himaelf too 
l^ucli ; —and if Ldward might be judged from the 
«adj discharge of his duties in t%ery particular, 
Vom OIL incredHing attachment to his wife and his 
.pme, and iiom the regulai cheorfulnebs of hi8 
^iiits, he might he supposed no less contented with 
tifl lot, no less free from eveiy wish of an exchange. 

£linoi*8 marriage dnided her as little fiom her 
bsnily as could well be contrived, without rendenng 
he cottage at Barton entirely useless, for hei mother 
md sisteiB spent much moie than half their time 
nth her. Mrs. Daehwood was acting on motives 
policy as well as pleasure in the frequency of her 
risits at Belaford ; for her wish of bringing Marl* 
Ihne and CoJonol Brandon together was haidly less 
Mtrncst, though rather more libesal, than what John 
Md expressed. It was now her darling object, 
hrecious as was the company of hei daughter to her, 
ihe desired nothing so much as to give up its con- 
itant enjoyment to her valued friend; a:i^ to see 
ICananne settled at the Mansion- house was equally 
ih^ wish of Edward and Elinor. They each felt his 


'arrows and their own obligations, and Marianne, 
[y general consent, was to be the reward of all. 

* \With such a confederacy against her — with a 
’^^yrledge so intimate of hts goodness— with a con* 
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fiction of his fond attachment to hoi self, Tvhich of 
last, thoufifh long after it was obsoivible to e^eijbod 
else, burst on hci — -what could she do 

Mainnne 1) islnv ood was bom to in oxtiatrdm ^ 
fate She was bom to disooMi the fnUchoed ot 
own opiinoiis, and iy countei nt, b> hci conduct h ^ 
most la'^ourite maxims She was bom to o^euoi ^ 
an affection fciimd so laU m litc as at Bi\cnteei] 
and with uo BCiitim<nt buptiin to stiong esteon 
and lively iiKucUhip, soluntanl} to gi\c her han 
to anothei ^ — ind tint othir, v man who hid suf 
fered no less thin 1 cisclt uiidci the tsiiit of a forme, 
attachment, — ^whom, two us befoie, she hid con 

sidered too old to bemuiied,— ind who still sought 
the constitutional safegiiaid of a flannel waistcoat ^ ^ 

But 60 it was Instead of falling a saenhre to ait 
irresistible passion, as once she had fondl;y flitteied 
herself with expecting, — ^instead of icm lining eset 
for eser with her mothci, and iuicUng hei only pleft 
Bures in retirement and stud^, is afterwards in hej 
moie calm and sober judgment she had determined 
on» — she found heiSelf, *tt nineteen, submitting ^ 
new attachments, entering on new dut cs, placed li 
a new home, i wife, the mistiess of a iamil}, anc 
the patroness of a village 

Colonel Brandon was now as happ^ as all those 
who best loved him belies ed he deserved to be , — ^lu 
Marianne he was consoled for every past affliction,--* 
her regard and her society restored his mind to 
mation, and his spirits to cheerfulness, and t£it|j 
Maiianne found her own happiness m foinunglii4 
was equally the persuasion and delight of each 
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aerymg fnond Mmanup could nerpi love by halves ; 
and her whole he ert became, in time, as much de* 
oted to hci husband, is it had once been to^Wil* 

Ughby 

I^Willou^hby cc ul I not hear of her m image with- 
j^it a pang , mil Ins punishment was soon aftei wards 
a imph te lu the a duiiUiy fngiveuess of Mis Smith, 
!(tho, b\ stating his maiiiagc with a woman of eha- 
jpactir, as thr t» nice of her ekmtiuy, gave him rea- 
son lot bilicMiig, that had he behaved with honour 
towards M uiaiiue, he might at onec hive been happy 
and rich IhithiB lepentaucc of nii&eoiiduet, which 
^lus brought its own punishment, wis sine tic, need 
not be doubted , nor tint he long thought of Colonel 
Brandon with cn>j, and of Marianne with legiet 
But that he was foi evei me c nsolahle— that he fled 
fi om society, or contracted an hahitu il gloom of ti mper, 
or died of a br ken heart, must not be depended on-» 
for he did neither He lived to exei^, and frequently 
to enjoy himself His wife wis not alwiys out of 
numour, nor Ins home always uncomlortable , and 
m his bleed of horses and dogs, and in sporting of 
•very kind, he found ui inconsiderable degree of 
domestic felicity 

1 or Marianne, however — in spite of his in omlity 
in suiviviug her loss*-he alwajs retained that de- 
cided regard which inteiested him in everything that 
befel her, and made her his secret standard of per- 
fection in woman , and mauy a using beauty would 
be slighted by him in after days as bearing no com* 
jpanson with Mrs Biandon. 

Mrs. Dashwood was prudent enough to remain at 
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KlM«jCottage, tvitBoot AttempUng a rcmoVAl to DelA« 
} A«id fortunately for Sir John and Mrs, Jennings, 
^tviMSA Maiianne wad taken from thon^ Maigirct had 
VAAChed an age highly suitable foi darning, and nc** 
ilfAtj ineligible for being supposed to have a lover, 
vpotween Barton siiid DeUford, there was that con^ 
eoinmnmcation which strong family affcctiol^* 
ttAtturally dieti^te ; and among the mentsaiid 
titn happinesB of Elinor and Mananno, let it not be 
AS the least considerable, that tliough sisters. 

’ Bad living almost within sight of each othei , they couM 
^litw without disdgri c ment between thcmselYUs, oj 
j^duciag coolness between their husbands. 


TBK END. 










